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REVIEWS 





Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan, and on 
the Site of Ancient Nineveh. By C. J. Rich, 
Esq. Edited by his Widow. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Duncan. 

Tue great interest of this work is centered in the 

topography of Nineveh. Mr. Rich was the 

first Englishman who visited the ruins of this 
celebrated city, and the only one who has pub- 
lished the result of his observations. In conse- 
quence of the obscurity that veiled the great 
metropolis of the first Assyrian Empire, many 
went so far as to doubt of its having ever had 
existence, while others found its name excite in 
their minds a gorgeous dream, rather than a sober 
reality. Such feelings arise in no small degree 
from our being accustomed to view the history 
of the East as something similar to the history 
of Eurepe, or at least as not differing from it so 
essentially as to change the entire sequence of 
causes and effects. Though the mighty Ninus, 
the haughty Semiramis, scarcely appear historic 
personages—though we readily acknowledge, 
that in their history, as in that of most ancient 
heroes, truth is so strangely blended with mytho- 
logical fiction, that scarce any circumstance can 
be relied upon as a fact, yet we can understand 
with difficulty how a dynasty could exist for 
centuries, extend its sway over countless tribes 
and nations, and then suddenly disappear, leaving 
no more trace of its greatness and glory on the 
earth, than aship does on the ocean by which it 
has been engulphed. Yet such events have oc- 
curred more than once in central Asia. What 
traces are there of Jenghiz Khan’s empire, which 
extended from Pekin to Moscow? Where are 
the monuments of Timour’s mighty achieve- 
ments? What traces of their sway have the 
Ghaznevid monarchs left behind ?—nay, more : 
what traveller through Irak-Arabi could dis- 
cover, from the country, that he was in the land 
where the splendid Saracenic empire attained 
the summit of its greatness? We must divest 
ourselves of European prejudices—we must lay 
aside our western canons of criticism—we must 
prepare to seek new habits of thought and ac- 
tion,—before we can fairly} estimate Oriental 
history. Another and a greater difficulty arises 
from the habits of exaggeration, in which most 

Oriental writers indulge : with them a regiment 

of militia becomes an army of countless myriads 

—the ruler of a country, not larger than Mid- 

dlesex, is the Lord of the World—a revenue, not 

equal to that of an English gentleman, is de- 
scribed as an exhaustless treasure. Add to this 
the fact, that dynasties in Asia “come like sha- 

ows, so depart,” and there can be no great dif- 
ficulty in accounting for the varied and incon- 
sistent accounts given of the ancient empires 
of Asia by the Greek, Persian, and Jewish 

Writers, 

_ So far as relates to Nineveh, another source of 

Incredulity is the enormous dimensions attri- 

buted to it by ancient historians: we are told, 

that it was fifteen miles long, nine broad, and 
about forty-eight in circumference. Such an 
extent is scarcely credible, to those who form 





their notions of a city from London or Paris; but 
Nineveh was not built in continuous streets ; it 
Was, rather, a congregation of villages and 


within a single wall. This is manifest, from the 
description given by the prophet Jonah: “ Ni- 
neveh, that great city, wherein are more than 
six score thousand persons who cannot discern 
between their right hand and their left hand, 
and also much cattle.” ‘The fortifications of 
Nineveh are said to have been constructed on 
an enormous scale, and this is by no means im- 
probable, the country affording abundant mate- 
rials for the sun-burnt bricks with which the 
walls were built, and it also supplied the bitumen 
used as cement. Stones appear also to have been 
used, from the following discovery made by Mr. 
Rich :— 

“On the south side or face of the inclosure are 
three openings, the centre one of which at least 
seems to have been part of the original plain. A 
few yards from it on the outside of the wall near the 
Karakoosh road, my attention was called to a very 
curious object, seemingly of the remotest antiquity. 
Some people had been digging for stones, and had 
dug a hole in the ground, from which they had 
turned up many large hewn stones with bitumen 
adhering to them. I examined the excavation, 
which was about ten feet deep, and found it con- 
sisted of huge stones, laid in layers of bitumen and 
lime-mortar. I brought away some specimens of 
them sticking together. I also saw some layers of 
red clay, which were very thick, and had become as 
indurated as burnt brick, but there was not the 
least appearance of reeds or straw ever having been 
used. This mass appeared to have been a founda- 
tion or substructure. We found among the rubbish 
some pieces of coarse unglazed pottery. It would not 
have been possible to tell, from the appearance of 
the surface of the ground, that there had been build- 
ing beneath—a water-course full of pebbles had even 
passed over it. It is therefore very difficult to say 
to what extent vestiges of building may exist outside 
the inclosures, the area of which may have been the 
royal quarter, but certainly was never sufficient for 
the city of Nineveh.” 

The following observation is of importance, as 
it connects the first Assyrian with the second, 
or Babylonian monarchy :— 

“ Delli Samaan, my curiosity-hunter, brought me 
some fragments of cuneiform inscriptions on stone, 
and a seal of agate with the priest worshipping the 
sun, and other symbols, similar in every respect to 
some I got at Babylon. These he found in the 
mound of Koyunjuk, which the natives call the 
Kalaa, or Castle of Ninewe.” 

Our brief notice of the city must terminate 
with Mr. Rich’s explanation of the causes which 
rendered the result of his investigations less 
satisfactory than many might have expected : 

“Tn such a country it is not easy to say precisely 
what are ruins and what are not; what is art con- 
verted by the lapse of ages into a semblance of na- 
ture, and what is merely nature broken by the hand 
of time into ruins, approaching in their appearance 
those of art.” 

The ruin of Nineveh was caused by the trans- 
fer of power to Babylon, and of trade to a more 
southern city. It sunk before its younger rival, 
as Babylon itself did after the building of Ctesi- 





phon, and Ctesiphon (or as it was then called, Al 
Modain) in its turn when Bagdad was erected. 
‘Turning from the city to the inhabitants of | 
Kurdistan, we need scarcely remind our readers | 
that the Kiirds, or Karduchians, were the most | 
savage and warlike race subject to the Persian | 
crown; and our classical readers will at once re- | 
member Xenophon’s description of the retreat of 


clanship and devoted attachment to their here- 
ditary chieftains. Mr. Rich says— 

“ Many Koordish gentlemen came to see me, 
from which I gleaned various particulars concerning 
their country. Amanullah Khan, the Vali of Sinna, 
once asked Abdurrahman, Pasha of Sulimania, to 
tell him why it was that his own servants, though 
generously treated by him, would never follow him 
into exile, nor ever, under trials and privations, 
showed any attachment for his person, such as 
the Baban Koords had always manifested for their 
princes. The answer of old Abdurrahman Pasha 
was very characteristic. ‘ You are not,’ said the old 
chieftain, * the lord ofa tribe, nor are yourmen your 
tribesmen. You may clothe them, feed them, and 
make them rich, but they are not your cousins ; they 
are but servants !” 

“The attachment of the Koords to their chiefs is 
indeed very strong. In Bagdad they live with their 
masters in the most miserable exile, struggling, 
without a murmur, with every sort of privation and 
suffering. Gentlemen who, in their own country, 
have a horse handsomely caparisoned, and a servant, 
are seen in Bagdad in rags; and are frequently 
known to work as porters or water-carriers, that 
they may take their day’s wages to their master, to 
contribute to his support. When the brother of 
Abdurrahman Pasha died in Bagdad, one of his 
Koords was standing on the terrace or flat roof of the 
house, at the moment his master expired. * What,’ 
said he, ‘is the Bey dead ? then I will not live: an- 
other moment !’ and immediately he threw himself 
off the top of the house, and was dashed to pieces, 
I have often heard this anecdote related in Bagdad. . 
Yet an exile in Bagdad is what the Koords most 
dread, and even their attachment is not always 
proof against its terrors. Poverty and privation 
they can endure without a murmur; but the burn- 
ing wastes of Arabia are to them, they say, truly 
dreadful.” : 

The distinction of caste, which we know once 
prevailed in Persia, is still preserved in Kurdis- 
tan. 

“T had to-day confirmed by several of the best 
authorities, what I had long suspected, that the 
peasantry in Koordistan are a totally distinct race 
from the tribes, who seldom, if ever, cultivate the 
soil; while, on the other hand, the peasants are 
never soldiers. The clannish Koords call themselves 
Sipah, or the military Koords, in contradistinction 
to the peasant Koords; but the peasants have no 
other distinguishing name than Rayahs or Keuylees, 
in this part of Koordistan, A tribesman once con- 
fessed to me that the clans conceived the peasants to 
be merely created for their use: and wretched in- 
deed is the condition of these Koordish cultivators. 
It much resembles that of a negro slave in the West 
Indies; and the worst of all is, [have never found it 
possible to make these Koordish masters ashamed of 
their cruelty to their poor dependents.” 

One of their principal amusements is par- 
tridge-fighting, which Mr. Rich has described 
with some spirit : 

“ After a round of coffee and pipes had passed, the 
approach of the army, as the old gentleman called 
it, was announced by a prodigious cackling and 
crowing of the partridges, which was audible for a 
great distance off; and soon a party of stout Koords 
appeared, bearing on their shoulders thirty-two 
cages, each containing a cock partridge. The col- 
lective and incessant cackling or crowing of this 
party caused a strange noise, something like the 
ticking of a thousand immense watches: they were 
not silent an instant, except when fighting. A 
number of lads of the fancy followed, all eagerness 
for the sight ; and more would have rushed in, if, to 
spare the clubbing and cudgelling, by which alone 


country seats, surrounded by their several parks, , the Ten Thousand through the passes of their they could be kept back, I had not ordered the doors 


gardens, and pleasure-grounds—but all enclosed | mountains. They are still remarkable for their | to he closed. 
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“The cages were placed round so as to form a} 


ring, behind which the spectators stood; the old 
Masraf, his sons, and myself, closing the circle on the 
side of the tent. The scene would have suited the 
pencil admirably; but as it would be out of the 
question to attempt to sketch on the spot, I must see 
the sight a few times before I can attempt to give a 
graphic idea of it. 

“One of the assistants now opened the door of a 
cage, and let out a bird, who whirled himself up in 
the air as if in defiance, and then strutted about 
waiting for his adversary. Another partridge being 
let loose, they fell to. "The sight was amusing and 
by no means cruel. It was highly entertaining to 
see the little birds strut about on tiptoe in defiance, 
jump up, bite at each other, play about to seize a 
favourable opening, and avoid letting their adversary 
take hold on a bad place. I observed the great feat 
was to get hold of the nape of the neck. Whena 
partridge succeeded in seizing his adversary in this 
manner, he would hold him like a bull-dog, and 
sometimes lead him two or three times round the 
ring. Sometimes a bird would be frightened and 
run away out of the ring. The battle was then 
fairly lost ; and the bird so beaten will not feel dis- 
posed for fighting for two or three months after- 

Every bird had its own name; and their 
wings were not clipped. They were so tame as to 
allow themselves to be handled without resistance ; 
and when a match was over the birds would return 
to their cages almost of their own accord. They 
never spurred ; all their attack was an attempt to 
seize their adversary. The Koords looked on with 
great interest ; but after the novelty was over, it 
seemed to me but a puerile diversion.” 

The description of the feats performed by the 
Kurdish swordsmen, will remind our readers of 
the interview between Richard and Saladin, in 
Scott's tales of the Crusaders; perhaps it may 
a eteaty to add, that Saladin was himself a 

urd, 

“A roll of felt, forty folds thick, was dipped in 
water, and suspended by a string. Osman Bey took 
the first cut, and at an easy blow severed the roll in 
two. Suliman Bey who by the bye is a pleasing 
young man, followed, and did the same. Azeez 
Aga came next, and was equally successful. An- 
other felt was suspended, but Osman Bey failed ; he, 
however, cut through to within two or three folds. 
Azeez Aga and Suliman Bey also failed. Osman Bey 
then took another cut; but by this time he was 
nervous, and performed worse than before. Azeez 
Aga then took one of the sections of the felt, ex- 
tending and placing it on the ground, and cut it 
through clean at a blow. His brother Abdurrahman 
did the same. This I thought a greater feat than 
cutting through the suspended felt. The Bey asked 
me if this was not better than our system. I told 
him it would do very well, provided the adversary 
stood to be cut at like the roll of felt; but I showed 
him how, if he missed his cut, he was entirely at the 
mercy of an opponent, who knew the use of his 
Weapon, according to our method. He seemed con- 
vinced at last that there was some truth in what I 
said ; but Azeez Aga would not allow it.” 

_ An anecdote related by Mahmud Pacha, too 
singularly illustrates the effects produced by the 
fatalism, so forcibly inculcated in the Koran, to 
be omitted. 

“During the time I was a hostage at Kerman- 
shah for the fidelity of my late father, he was obliged 
by circumstances to adopt the Turkish interests. 
My life was consequently forfeited ; and the Shah- 
zadeh sent for me to put meto death. It was night. 
I was brought before him with my arms tied behind 
my back. The Prince was sitting in his hall, and 
lighted candles were in the middle of it, and the ex- 
ecutioner stood by ready to perform his office on me. 
Many a man who would face death in the field of 
honour would shrink at being brought up, with his 
hands bound, before the executioner. It was a 
fearful sight (may God never show it to you!) ; and 
I own, my courage forsook me. In my agony, how- 
ever, I had presence of mind left to call on the name 
of the Lord; and, praised be his name, it was in- 
stantly revealed tome. I felt it strike on my heart, 
as if the following words had been im on it: 

Am I not He who brought thee out of thy mother’s 


*% 





womb, and protected thee through all dangers to the 
present hour? Might I not have destroyed thee at 
any moment ? therefore why fearest thou now ? Can 
this man do aught against thee, except by my will ?” 
At that instant I felt comfort, my heart gained 
strength, and I stood before the prince fearless and 
undaunted. Blessed be God, instead of causing me 
to be put to death, as had been his firm resolve when 
he sent for me, the Prince only remanded me back 
to prison, and nothing more was done to me.” 

Some of the tribes appear to be in the lowest 
stage of civilization : 

“ The people of Khoshnav and Rewendiz are to 
the last degree savage and stupid. They have no 
sort of scruple about killing a man, but would not 
miss a prayer for the world, though they have been 
known to fight in the mosque. Many years ago 
there was a quarrel between two districts about a 
dog, in which seventy men were killed on the spot, 
of whom thirty fell in a mosque, after they had 
joined together in public worship. They still fight 
at intervals about this same quarrel; and no en- 
counter takes place without the slaughter of some 
men. There isa Khoshnav chief now alive, whose 
name I forget: a fly once settled on his eye, and 
teased him ; he drove it off; the insect returned two 
or three times ; and at last the Koord getting into a 
fury, struck himself in the eye with his khanjar or 
dagger, blinded himself of one eye, and was very 
nearly killed.” 

The work before us does not abound in no- 
tices of the natural history of Kurdistan ; but 
the following is curious :— 

“ There is a green frog in Koordistan which climbs 
trees, and catches flies and locusts like a cat, by 
striking out with its fore paw. 1 have often seen it 
perform this feat. It is in every respect like the 
common frog, but is of an apple-green colour, and 
smooth skin, I have seen them roosting in bushes 
at night.” 

In taking leave of these volumes we acknow- 
ledge, that they contain much useful information, 
and have been very carefully edited; but there 
are, necessarily, many imperfections which would 
have been removed, but for the premature 
death of their able and lamented author. 





England in 1835. In a series of Letters, 

‘Translated by Sarah Austin. 3 vols. Murray. 
Art length we have the pleasure to announce the 
publication of this work—a work, though known 
only to the English public by the translations in 
this Journal, more anxiously expected than any 
within our recollection; and it will disappoint 
no one whose judgment is worth consideration. 
We were, heretofore, more than usually liberal 
in our quotations, but on once again turning 
over the leaves, it appears to us like a virgin 
mine. We must, therefore, give the reader a 
taste of its quality from the graceful pen of Mrs. 
Austin, though perplexed, in its abundant riches, 
to know where, and on what subject, to begin. 
Political opinions seem to us, at the present mo- 
ment, entitled to precedence: here are a few 
sentences on— 

Primogeniture.—* Germany stands exactly at the 
point towards which Whigs are steering, and at 
which Tories can discern no land. Without helm 
or motion the ship is lost; with bad pilotage she 
may, indeed, be run on the French rocks, instead of 
reaching the German port: but to avoid this danger 
by doing nothing is a very ostrich-like precaution. 
The same danger impended over us; we did not 
shut our eyes to it, but have averted it by vigorous 
and efficient changes, and by dint of these have at- 
tained a powerful and positive security against the 
invasion of foreign opinions or foreign swords. And 
so (I end as I began) the writer of the Berlin 
Wochenblatt is no statesman, because he does not 
understand that to refuse reform is to precipitate re- 
volution ; to remain motionless is an indication of 
disease or of approaching death. 

“ Yesterday somebody, I know not who, sent me 
a pamphlet on primogeniture. This is just one of 
the points I alluded to, in which some different di- 
rection requires to be given to social institutions, 





The question is, whether the aristocratical policy, 
which attaches such enormous advantages to the = 
cident of primogeniture, is to be adhered to; or the 
democratical regard to individual justice, which en. 
joins an equal division of property, is to be preferred > 
In Germany and France, the latter (with the excep. 
tion of the reigning families) has conquered; in 
England, the former still prevails. * # 

“ It is unquestionable that large accumulations of 
wealth are productive of many advantages which are 
incompatible with divided property; such as the 
erection of castles and mansions, the forming of col- 
lections of pictures, &c.; but these are often on] 
useless demonstrations of pride, and distressing con. 
trasts to the miserable dwellings by which they are 
surrounded. In many families, too, the law of pri. 
mogeniture has afforded motives and temptations to 
mortgaging property to a ruinous extent. 

“ National galleries contribute much more to the 
enjoyment of the public, and to the cultivation of 
taste, than the splendid but inaccessible collections 
of the English nobility. 

* The law of primogeniture is an artificial eleva- 
tion on the one hand, which necessarily involves a 
corresponding artificial depression on the other, 
The worst of its consequences are those which regard 
the relation of the sexes, and marriage.” 

Hereditary Peerage.—* In case the Lords throw 
out the Irish Bill, the superficial enemies of an upper 
house will perhaps not, as yet, gain a majority ; but 
the question, whether the hereditary peerage should 
not be qualified with an admixture of peers for life 
will doubtless be agitated with redoubled vehemence, 
If all power ultimately rests on three elements, 
birth, wealth, and talent, the utility, indeed the ne- 
cessity, of the first element in governments of a 
certain form, and with reference to hereditary monar- 
chy, remain unshaken ; the example of the United 
States of America, with their president, is entirely 
irrelevant. The circumstances of that new and 
remote country are wholly peculiar, and so recent, 
that one generation may probably see them totally 
altered. 

“The principle of hereditary monarchy, and the 
immense importance to society of the clearest pos- 
sible laws of succession, have been fully recognized 
of late years; and any departure from them has been 
regarded, even by the change-loving French, as an 
exception which necessity alone can justify. This 
persuasion is, however, far from being equally strong 
or general, with regard to hereditary nobility. On 
the contrary, theories are at variance, and practice 
is unfavourable, to hereditary privileges. These 
are no longer recommended except as means to 
great political ends; scarcely indeed does any noble- 
man attempt to justify the unequal distribution of 
property among his children, or the exclusive right 
to employments, dignities, or exemptions, on any 
other ground. 

“Of the three above-mentioned bases of power, 
birth has certainly lost extremely in importance, and 
stands in greater need than ever of the support of 
wealth. But as this, in England, is often possessed 
in an equal, and instruction in a superior, degree, by 
the mercantile class, the loss the hereditary nobility 
has sustained on the side of birth cannot be com- 
pensated by any gain on that of wealth. Their power 
has declined and is declining. The result of the 
long struggle between the patricians and plebeians of 
Rome was their perfect equality ; and incontestably 
this is the tendency of modern Europe. ‘ 

“ Will not the result of this levelling, this annihi- 
lation of various organs, be fatal to the variety and 
the beauty of social life? Perhaps it will be, as in 
Athens, a swift destruction. Perhaps something 
new and peculiar, something adapted to the times, 
will shape itself out; as, in Rome, the nobles and 
the citizens blended into one great aristocracy—the 
senate. In this, steadiness and mobility were com- 
bined ; whereas, in the Roman patricians, the no- 
bility of Venice, Berne, &c., the hereditary element 
was exclusively predominant. The English peerage 
is not so sharply severed from the other classes as 
these aristocracies, inasmuch as it is accessible to 
new persons and families ; but whether this will long 
suffice as a counterpoise to the wealth and the talent 
of the lower house, may be doubted. A judicious 
employment of their fortunes for purposes of general 
utility, and the most laborious cultivation of mind, is 
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therefore now become the imperative duty and the 
strongest interest of every peer: both will do no more 
than keep them on a level with the commonalty. 

* But as little as in the sixteenth century the Pope 
had the good sense to place himself at the head of the 
Reformation, and the prudence to direct the current, 
so little does the aristocracy of our days seem dis- 
posed to act this part with regard to political reforms; 
and because rulers do not understand how to bend 
and to mould, the people come at last to breaking 
and destroying. The hereditary rights of the aristo- 
cracy, it is argued, are precisely what afford security 
for its permanence, steadiness and independence; if 
these, either from levity or malignity, are thrown 
into the vortex, constancy, moderation, and order 
are lost. This argument deserves infinite attention. 
But we must remember that not only were these 
privileges, as I just observed, regarded with more 
veneration formerly than now; but that a multitude 
of other conditions, aids, and props, were connected 
with them, some of which no longer exist; others are 
equally in the possession of the tiers état. If, then, 
the reverence for birth cannot be restored; if the 
aggregate wealth of the nobility is less than that of 
the other classes, the question remains, whether 
their strength might not be increased by the addi- 
tion of talent and knowledge. 

“ And here we come to the question, whether it were 
not expedient to associate, for life, to the hereditary 
peers, certain distinguished men, who might help, asin 
the Roman Senate, to support the optimates against 
the plebeians. But if (contrary to the Roman prac- 
tice) children and grandchildren were thus introduced 
to power, what was strength in the beginning, would 
perhaps be weakness in the end; and the means 
taken to command authority and reverence might 
lead to contempt and degradation. There is an- 
other example of an aristocracy besides that of 
Rome—one of boundless power—which holds its 
privileges for life alone; that of the Church. Op- 
posed to the mental activity of Europe, how long 
would an hereditary caste of priests have retained 
their power and influence ? But arguments against 
an hereditary priesthood are now turned, by analogy, 
against an hereditary peerage. 

“ All this does not affect to be an exhaustive view 
of the subject. I only start from the undeniable fact 
that, compared with former times, the power of the 
House of Lords has declined, and that of the Com- 
mons increased. But if the existence and influence 
of the Upper House is regarded by all moderate 
and reasonable men as beneficial and even necessary, 
this two-fold truth leads inevitably to the question, 
how the lost balance is to be restored. The rotten 
boroughs were not only materially, but politically, 
decayed ; instead of holding to crumbling ruins, it 
would have been wiser to discover and to apply 
means of propping and repairing the edifice. It is 
impossible to go on in the old road: a new path 
must be opened for the Upper House, if it is to keep 
pace with the Lower. 

“To throw all the blame on the Reform Bill, Lord 
John Russell, or his party, is just as rational as it 
would have been for the Catholics of the sixteenth 
century to forget, or to deny, their own character 
and position, or the state of the world, and to re- 
proach Luther and his adherents as the sole authors 
of that stupendous change. When all the previous 
conditions of change are already in existence; when 
all remedies are either contemned or worn out; when 
the Archimedean point of motion is given, the mo- 
tion is inevitable,—it must come; and the only re- 
maining problem is, to understand its peculiar laws, 
and toturn it into safe channels and to salutary uses.” 

In a subsequent letter, Raumer again adverts 
to this subject :— 

“ The subject [of peers for life] has been discussed 
in the French Chamber of Peers, with a depth, soli- 
dity, and real liberality rare in Paris. The state of 
things in France, however, materially differs from 
that in England. The hereditary aristocracy there 
enjoys nothing like the consideration and influence 
of the English. It is poor, and not strengthened by 
the laws of inheritance as this is—not to advert to 
other causes, Hence it sunk under the weight of 
the opinion of the day; and the people, in their 
anti-aristocratic fervour, did not perceive that their 
new institutions greatly increased the once dreaded 
power of the king. 





me ____ 


“The introduction of peers for life into the Upper 
House is vehemently opposed by many, for no other 
reason than that it isnew. But it may be main- 
tained that there is long and abundant precedent for 
such an institution. The English and Irish bishops, 
the Scotch and Irish peers, are nothing more nor 
less than peers for life: the former, nominated by the 
king; the latter, by the whole body of the nobles of 
Treland, for life, and by those of Scotland, for only 
one parliament. The abstract principle, that one 
chamber should be hereditary, and the other elec- 
tive, has not therefore been strictly adhered to: a 
middle course has for years been the practice. These 
nominated or elected members of the House of Peers 
are by no means untinctured with aristocratical opi- 
nions; on the contrary, they are often their most 
vehement champions; while many of the heads of 
the oldest and richest families incline strongly to the 
opinions generally called liberal. It is remarkable 
that new-made lords are more commonly violent 
aristocrats than men who are more tranquil on the 
question of their descent, as well as more familiar 
with the possession of wealth. No class, for instance, 
contains such stiff-necked defenders of all existing 
things (existing abuses included, bien entendu) as 
the lawyer-peers. One cause of this is that from the 
habit they have acquired of regarding law exclusively 
in its administrative details, they find it impossible 
to attain to the comprehension of the variety of, and 
the necessity for, national legislation: examples of 
this may be seen in the debates on schools, churches, 
and universities.” 

On the character of deliberative assemblies, 
he observes— 

“ Expedition is not, indeed, often the property of 
large deliberative assemblies. The notion of some 
Reformers, that it would be an advantage to reduce 
the number of members of parliament is a perfectly 
just one; and nothing but the difficulties attending 
the execution of the project occasioned its abandon- 
ment. Every bill must be read and discussed three 
times in each House; not to mention the irrelevant 
matter which grows out of every question, and the 
delight with which many men hear themselves speak. 
How many laws are of the most urgent necessity for 
England, and how many years will elapse before they 
are passed! On the other hand, the next grand de- 
fects of all legislation—precipitation and careless- 
ness—are not so likely to occur in this way of con- 
ducting business. 

“ Above all, it is impossible to say enough in 
praise of the profound and varied inquiries which 
have been conducted by the several Commissions 
appointed for special objects, and of the admirable 
reports they have laid before the government and 
the country. Here is a second most efficient, salu- 
tary and popular parliament, acting as pioneer and 
ally to the other parliament. By this means the 
people will attain toa perfect understanding of their 
own character and @ndition ; public opinion rises to 
the dignity of public conviction ; the for and against 
are placed in juxtaposition and impartially balanced, 
and every fact and question upon which the legislator 
will have to decide is clearly, appropriately, and 
completely placed before him. Whatever differences 
of opinion may exist as to particular points, these 
inquiries and reports, combined with the parliamen- 
tary debates and decisions founded upon them, will 
remain an eternal monument of the civilization, the 
intelligence, the clearness of mind, and strength of 
will—in short, of the characteristics—of Britons; a 
monument such as no other nation is competent to 
raise.” 

The following observations upon the aristo- 
cratic word “ concede,” includes the question of 
reform in its whole extent. 

“ But what can I say when well meaning, and, in 
other respects, sensible men daily preach to me that 
in a state (and more especially in England,) nothing 
whatever must be conceded, because every conces- 
sion excites fresh demands, and general ruin will be 
the inevitable consequence ? 

“ When such saws as this appear to my adversary 
pregnant with truth and wisdom,—when they seem 
to him the point from which the world can be firmly 
held together, while I, on the contrary, think them 
absolutely null—‘ without form and void,'—how can 
we come to any understanding? I must doubt, if I 
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do not contest, every word he says. In the first 
place, what does he mean by‘ concede’? Do I‘ con- 
cede’ that only which is entirely dependent on my 
own will? But what in the world does depend on 
one will, without reference to the wills of others? 
Or if I concede that only which is agreeable to me, 
why, then, all one can say is, that the unconceded 
comes to pass quite as often as the conceded. Is it 
with my consent that time rolls on and that every 
thing changes with time? Did the Pope consent to 
the Reformation? or did his non-consenting retard 
it? Did the Venetians consent to the new direction 
taken by the commerce of the world; or did the 
English ‘concede’ independence to America? If 
concession depends upon individual will, that surely 
has its limits. Within these limits I may havesome 
influence ; without them, my efforts are but wasted. 

“The first question therefore is, how far our 
powers extend ; and this is the true starting point 
of all political inquiries. The Impssible can never 
be a rational object of endeavour. When this first 
question is decided, the next that offers itself is, 
what is right or just? If I owe a mana hundred 
pounds and have not a farthing, I cannot, in practice, 
* concede’ to him what I owe; but my inability in 
no way affects his right. If I say,‘ If I grant him 
ten pounds, he will only ask for more and more, 
till at last I shall be obliged to pay him the whole 
hundred—therefore, I had better grant nothing,’ I 
am a fool, or a knave, or both. 

“Tn like manner, in public affairs, a concession is 
generally the consequence of ademand ; and neither 
is the result of any individual will. The formal right 
of expressing the will (such as that possessed by the 
lords, or the king, of throwing out bills) has no effect 
in deciding the thing, and gives no answer to the 
question of wisdom or folly, justice or injustice. It 
is often maintained in letter, when it is dead in 
spirit. Such maxims as, that a government ought 
to grant no demand, or to grant every de , are 
equally null. Because it is possible that the eonces- 
sion of a just demand may be followed by an absurd 
and unjust one, I am in no degree absolved fromthe 
first;—on the contrary, the concession of the just, 
is precisely what will give me strength to withhold 
the unjust. When, on the other hand, one just prin« 
ciple gives birth to a whole series of new conclusions, 
we ought not to be alarmed, but should learn to un- 
derstand how and why such was the natural, the ine 
evitable, and the proper result. This ensued upon 
the abolition of the slave-trade, of villenage, of com~ 
mercial restrictions, of exclusive class or corporate 
privileges, and so on. New forms of disease, as well 
as new vital energies, are doubtless connected with 
every new stage of developement, but the latter 
cannot be repressed, nor can the former be cured, 
with old nostrums. 

“ Never was a universal ruin brought about by the 
concession of what was just and suited to the age 
(which, indeed, inquiry proves to be identical) ; what 
was destroyed by such means had lived out its life, 
Never on the contrary, have senseless and untimely 
changes borne the fruits hoped for by lovers of revo- 
lution. Therefore let every man who has a share in 
public affairs exert his understanding to the utmost, 
and lay aside his prejudices, that he may see where 
it is fit to concede and where to withhold; and not 
fancy himself a statesman because he can repeat a 
few phrases out of Haller or Bentham. 

“ General changes, moreover, are not effected by 
mere personal springs of action. If Luther's oppo- 
sition to the sale of indulgencies proceeded (as some 
Catholics falsely assert) only from envy and avarice, 
the Reformation would not the less remain a mighty 
turn in human affairs—an event belonging to uni- 
versal history. Supposing that O’Connell’s efforts 
in behalf of his countrymen spring from ambition or 
from avarice,—the discovery or the proclamation of 
this fact will neither tranquillize Ireland, nor settle 
the question of the justice or injustice of their de- 
mands. If immoral springs of action are really at 
work, the way to render them impotent is to with- 
hold nothing that ought to be granted.” 

He has also some admirable observations of 
general applicability in reference to 
The Past and the Present. 

“TI never, therefore, can or shall agree with the 

exclusive panegyrists of the past, who would wil- 








lingly make the history of the world retrograde 5 
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and as little with the advocates of the sterile, un- 
stable, passing day. I mean to say, that he who 
does not understand the ages of Henry V., the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, the early periods of British his- 
tory, as well on the dark as on the light sides, will 
likewise be incapable of judging correctly of the 
present. What absurd things, for example, are de- 
claimed about the dark ages by certain literary 
fungi, who complacently view themselves in the light 
of yesterday! Are the old and wonderful cathedrals 
of England less manifest proofs of energy of mind, 
and hand, than iron rail-roads? Who takes the 
lead, the architect of Westminster Abbey or of 
Buckingham Palace? Who had a more compre- 
hensive idea of the church,—Thomas 4 Becket, or 
a modern professor of theology, who would edify 
himself in a chair with thirty-nine sides or angles ? 
Where is greater Christian heroism and chivalry,— 
in Richard the Lion Heart and his valiant com- 
peers; or in those who imagine the existence of 
England to be dependent on the existence of the 
Turkish Sultan? Where shall we find greater clear- 
ness, euphony, light, and harmony,—in Shakspeare’s 
* Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and his ‘ As you like 
it? or in Byron’s ‘ Don Juan ?°—Therefore honour 
your ancestors, that your posterity may do justice to 
you. 

“ Every race has its own labour, its own task, its 
own standard. Happy is he whom Heaven so fa- 
vours that he conceives different ages; thinks, lives, 
and feels in them. Phidias and Raffaelle, Sophocles 
and Shakspeare, Herodotus and Hume, are near to 
his understanding and his heart. But one and the 
same age cannot produce things so opposite in their 
nature. Hume’s view of the world is as impossible 
under the clear sky of ancient Ionia, as the simple 
cheerfulness of Herodotus in the foggy atmosphere 
of London. Woe to the individual and the nation 
that does not see what it should and can do,—that 
aims at too little or too much,—that looks only for- 
ward or backward. All human development consists 
of the past, the present, and the future. The child 
is a child only because the past does not exist for it, 
and the old man becomes childish when, as an ex- 
travagant panegyrist of the past, laudator temporis 
acti, he thinks no more of the future.” 

The author's general opinion as to the state of 
Ireland, must be known to the reader from our 
former translations. ‘The subject, however, is, in 
the work itself, very fully discussed ; but he is led, 
by a casual observation, to refer to the relative 
position of the Catholics in Ireland and Prussia. 

“ T breakfasted yesterday with Mrs. A. We 
fell upon Irish affairs. A gentleman said that the 
rule of Prussia over her Catholic subjects wastran- 
quil and undisturbed, only because she was a mili- 
tary despotism. I replied that from the first exist- 
ence of Prussia as a kingdom, to the present hour, 
not a single sword had been drawn against the Ca- 
tholics; that, on the contrary, they had been conci- 
liated by justice, charity, confidence, and a scrupu- 
lous equality in the treatment of them and of the 
Protestants. In Ireland, on the contrary, where 
this system had not been pursued, a large armed 
force had, for centuries, been absolutely indispensa- 
ble to the preservation of the country. 

“ In despotic states, he continued, it may be pos- 
sible to make such concessions to the Catholics 
without danger, but in constitutional states it is not 
so: England is not Prussia. 

“T replied that the Prussians did not feel the des- 
potism he talked of, and that no such complaints 
were heard among them as were constantly uttered 
by the Irish. I added that while I denied the des- 
potism of Prussia, I could just as little admit the 
justice of the reproach he threw on constitutional 
governments; that I was convinced it was perfectly 
possible for them to grant the vast benefit of reli- 
gious toleration, whenever they should come to a just 
view of the subject.” 

Of the Irish Tithe Bill, he observes— 

“This isolated measure will not tranquillize Ire- 
land ; the evil must be thoroughly remedied ; and it 
is obvious to every man in what that consists. The 
Irish were originally oppressed and maltreated 
mainly because they were Tories; and now that the 
modern Whigs are willing to repair the injuries of 
their ancestors, the English Tories justify the injus- 





tice of their former adversaries, and regard it as the 
Palladium of religion and of the state. What 
changes and what confusion !—in words, names, opi- 
nions and facts !” 

There are a few words on another very im- 
portant measure—the Local Courts Bill. 

“ Notwithstanding this excessive centralization of 
the administration of justice in England, the laws, 
forms, costs, &c., are by no means brought into any 
kind of uniformity ; and here, as in Germany, cham- 
pions are found for the most capricious and irra- 
tional diversities. * * 

“ Unqnestionably, an intimate acquaintance with 
parties and circumstances may occasionally lead local 
judges into partiality; but still oftener (if they are 
men of any integrity at all) this accurate knowledge 
of facts must he favourable to the appropriateness and 
fairness of the decision. At all events, it is a poor 
security for the impartial administration of justice, 
that the judge lives some hundred of miles off. In- 
deed it is difficult to see how the interests of suitors 
can be promoted by the remoteness of the judge. 
Litigation is not encouraged by bringing justice to 
every man’s door. On the contrary, nothing would 
have so great an effect in deterring men from useless 
disputes, as the certainty that they would be promptly 
decided. If the delay of justice be the means of 
diminishing litigation and promoting concord, the 
legitimate inference is, that the total denial of it 
would be the very consummation of conciliatory 
wisdom. It isa most absurd and mistaken notion, 
that the greater number of lawsuits are undertaken 
without any reason. Most suits are unquestionably 
based on a conviction of right: and the more 
promptly the judge decides whether this conviction 
be just or erroneous, the better. It is no less a pre- 
judice to regard the compromise of a dispute as inva- 
riably the best way of terminating it; it is goodonly 
when the demands made are of an extravagant na- 
ture. If they are (as they generally are) perfectly 
fair, justice ought to be awarded them immediately ; 
and, above all, the complainant ought not to be 
driven by legal delays to concede any part of his just 
claims for the advantage of an unjust adversary. 
Unpaid justice may, like unpaid education, be a 
doubtful good ; but the monstrous expense of Eng- 
lish justice is utterly indefensible, and arises, in great 
measure, from the want of local tribunals. If, for 
instance, in insignificant revenue causes, the matter 
is carried from the Orkneys to London, witnesses, 
documents, and everything necessary to the conduct 
of the cause, must also be transmitted thither; and 
this (as the advocates of Lord Brougham’s bill main- 
tain) involves a complete denial of justice. Some 
reduction of these costs—indeed an entire abolition 
of them, in the case of the poor and the innocent— 
must be effected here as well as in other countries. 
Lastly, that all juristical wisdom and learning is 
found in London alone, and decreases or disappears 
as you recede from the capital, seems to admit of 
doubt. If, however, it be the case, this centralization, 
this extinction of all sense of justice and of all legal 
science in the provinces, is truly lamentable, and 
affords quite a sufficient argument for the establish- 
ment of local tribunals.” 

Raumer, it will be remembered, was in London 
when Sir Robert Peel resigned. He comments 
on it in the following letter :— 

“ Yesterday evening, after a long agony, the mi- 
nistry expired. That a Tory ministry, in the old 
sense of the word, could not subsist, I never for a 
moment doubted. The only question was this,— 
how far the Tories were willing to go in the path 
newly opened to them. The church question has 
demonstrated that the maintenance of the hostile 
principles and attitude of the religious parties 
appears to them a more sacred and imperative duty 
than their reconciliation. The peculiar form of 
expression which certain men have given to the 
Christian doctrine,—or rather, the differences created 
by different confessions,—are, in their view, the 
primary object; the fountain-head of that doctrine, 
the Gospel, the secondary one. Still more impor- 
tant in their eyes is that external constitution of the 
church which secures to them such large revenues. 
They regard the property of the Irish church as our 
nobles used to regard the sinecures in the cathedral 
chapters, * * 





“My historical and theological researches have 
tended to produce the most intimate conviction jn 
my mind that every kind of fanaticism is pernicious: 
that charity and patience are more efficient teachers 
than force and exclusiveness; that all Christian sects 
arise from the same well-spring of mercy and re. 
demption ; and that some diversities of opinion may 
and ought to be tolerated. Greater diversities have 
indeed been tolerated in England than in most 
other countries, and hence the contradiction of ge. 
clesiastical monopoly is the more flagrant and un. 
tenable.” 

On the same evening he was at the Theatrical 
Fund Dinner, and observes— 

“T could tell you a great deal more about the 
dinner, but all these particulars lost their interest 
with me in comparison with one thought. In this 
very same hour the ministry was dissolved ; and this 
dissolution was not (as it so often is in France) a 
mere concern of coteries and tracasséries, but had a 
real substantive meaning, and tended to real and 
efficient changes. What a deal of wit, good and bad 
—what angry passions—what hope and fear—what 
praise and blame—would have foamed over, like 
champagne mousseux, in such an hour, in Paris! 
Here, not a trace of the kind. The first toast to the 
King (not as with us, with three times three, but 
with nine times nine, and as sforzato as possible) ; 
then to the Queen, the Royal Family,—all with the 
greatest applause,—so, likewise, ‘God save the 
King.’ It seemed as if all that was passing without 
were but a light ripple on the surface of the waters, 
The weal of England, her riches, her laws, her free. 
dom, seemed moored to some immoveable anchor in 
the securest and serenest depths of ocean, whence 
neither winds nor waves can ever tear them loose. 
The clouds which flit along the face of heaven, and 
so often seem, to us timid spectators, to portend a 
coming storm, may here be regarded as but the pass- 
ing fleeces of a summer sky; or rather as the proof 
and the earnest of an equable and safe state of the 
atmosphere. 

“In short, there was something tomy mind in the 
whole proceeding—both what was done, and what 
was left undone—so wholly peculiar, so above all 
measure exciting, that in my sympathy with Eng- 
land, (and have not years of my life been given to 
this country ?) I could hardly refrain from tears: and 
I earnestly prayed to God that this star might not 
be quenched, but that He would be pleased to purify 
and enlighten it, and to remove from it all the spots 
which partially obscure its brightness.” 

But we must give a little variety to our ex- 
tracts, although many political questions, and of 
the highest interest, will be, in consequence, 
passed without notice. There are a few stray 
observations on English manners :— 

“ Ss caution, ‘ That one must go everywhere in 
a carriage, or one passes for nobody,’ is either an old 
fable, or an antiquated truth. Judging by the de- 
scriptions and the warnings that one often hears in 
Germany, or receives on the road, one must needs 
believe that most Englishmen are fools themselves, 
or take foreigners to be so. This is mere absurd talk. 
They are, in all respects, as reasonable as other rea- 
sonable men in Europe ; and whatever their peculi- 
arities or their prejudices on this point may be, they 
do not manifest them. So, too, in their dress ; there 
is nothing at all remarkable ; and even the great talk 
about their extravagant supply of clean linen is 
groundless. I see what I have seen everywhere else, 
all possible gradations of fine and coarse linen ; and, 
indeed, the frequent use of cotton would greatly 
shock our female critics. The French and Germans 
are not a whit worse provided with clean linen ; the 
only difference is, that in London clean linen is soon 
dirty, and therefore must be very frequently changed. 
For the same reason hands and face must be oftener 
washed than elsewhere. If I go out clean, and re- 
turn in an hour, I am certain to see a dozen black 
spots on my face. : 

“ Just as absurd are the cautions one receives, 
as if one were in danger of being, if not maltreated, 
at least insulted and laughed at in the streets. Ihave 
purposely asked information of all kinds of people of 
every class, from the most elegant-looking down to 
coalheavers and errand-boys ; and, in every instance, 
it was given with a readiness, fulness, and accuracy, 
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such as it is difficult for a foreigner to find in any 
other country. Some even accompanied me, with- 
out asking for, or thinking of,any pecuniary reward ; 
and, on one occasion, a man who had told me left, 
by mistake, instead of right, ran after me to correct 
his error. P 

“The grand question of using or not using a car- 
riage thus falls entirely to the ground. In the first 
place, the incessant noise of carriages of all sorts 
renders it impossible that the people you go to see 
should know how their visitors come. And am I to 
imagine that the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and Lord Hol- 
land, are persons likely to take me for a rich man, 
because I am jolted to their doors in a hackney- 
coach, or to think me the worse company because I 
come on foot? And so I do here as I do elsewhere: 
if the distance is not too great, and the weather is 

I walk ; if I lose too much time in walking, or 
the weather is bad, I ride.” 

After a visit to the Philharmonic Concerts, he 
writes— 

“If I may venture, after one concert, to compare 
London with Paris, the result, on the whole, is this. 
The mass of instruments may be equal ; but the effect 
is better in the Salle at Paris, and the French per- 
formers on the stringed and wind instruments seem 
to me more thorough artists than the English. In 
London, you hear distinctly that the music is pro- 
duced by many ; whereas, in Paris, it appears as if 
the whole were the work of one mind and one hand. 
Like the half shadows and the flickering lights on a 
landscape, so I often thought I perceived uncertain- 
ties and tremblings of tone, though the main stream 
flowed on its regular course. In Paris, my expecta- 
tions, as to instrumental music, were far exceeded : 
here, they are in a degree disappointed, because I 
had heard people assert that it is doubtful which 
capital has the pre-eminence. In both, vocal music 
seems quite subordinate.” 

With English women Raumer is sure to be a 
favourite. What he said of their beauty we told 
them heretofore ; what he thought of their man- 
ners may be collected from what follows :— 

“ The English ladies are in general represented 
as mute, stiff, cold, prudish, and praised only for 
their beauty. To the last I have already done jus- 
tice ; but the same justice calls on me positively to 
contradict the other parts of the description. In the 
first place, most of the ladies are very well informed; 
so that the conversation is by no means confined (as 
is very often the case in Italy) to trivial compli- 
ments and commonplace. I am inclined also to 
affirm that the English women have more social 
animation, a more engaging versatility, than the 
men. As soon as my imperfect knowledge of the 
language allowed me to express but half a thought, 
or any feeling, I found them ready to comprehend 
and meet it, and that in such a lively, cheerful, na- 
tural manner, that I cannot conceive any inter- 
course more agreeable; not a trace of stiffness, 
affected dignity, or insipid coquetry ; but the just, 
positive, sound medium between two extremes. The 
same may be said of their dress. It is, on the whole, 
more simple than the German and French ; nay, 
there appears, perhaps, now and then, a certain in- 
difference to the petty arts of the toilet: on the 
other hand, it is very seldom that you see them 
dressed up and bedizened. You say, perhaps, that 
I am partial ; with them I am, at least, very disin- 
terestedly so; that is to say, I find the English 
ladies amiable, though none of them has returned, or 
could return, the compliment to an old devourer of 
manuscripts (Abel Remusat called me Bibliophage) 
like myself.” 

After attending one of Mr. Faraday’s lectures, 
Raumer immediately refers to our manner of 
speaking :— « 

“ Mr. Faraday is aot only a man of profound che- 
mical and physical science, (which all Europe knows,) 
but a very remarkable lecturer. He speaks with ease 
and freedom, but not with a gossiping, unequal tone, 
alternately inaudible and bawling, as some very 
learned professors do: he delivers himself with 
clearness, precision, and ability. Moreover, he speaks 
his language in a manner which confirmed me in 
a secret suspicion I had, that a great number of 
Englishmen speak it very badly. Why is it that 





French in the mouth of Mdlle. Mars, German in that 
of Tieck, English in that of Faraday, seemsa totally 
different language ?—because they articulate, what 
other people swallow or chew. It is a shame that 
the power and harmony of simple speech, (I am 
not now talking of eloquence, but of vowels and con- 
sonants,) that the tones and inflexions which God 
has given to the human voice, should be so neglected 
and abused. And those who think they do them full 
justice,—preachers,—generally give us only the long 
straw of pretended connoisseurs, instead of the 
chopped straw of the dilettanti.” 

Here we conclude, with a “ picture in little” : 

“ Wealth is power, bodily as well as intellectual, 
and as the sinful use of this power is condemnable, 
so is its right application praiseworthy and beneficial. 
Much, therefore, depends on the way in which this 
wealth was acquired, and what use is made of it. If 
it is the gift merely of chance, or of the lottery, it 
generally vanishes with the same rapidity with which 
it came. It is in that case no proof, no result, of 
real power. 

“ Of all the prizes on earth, England has drawn 
the greatest, as Shakspeare long since felt and de- 
scribed with bold enthusiasm and warm attachment. 
Yet the inhabitants of this happy island (nimium 
fortunati sua si bona nérint) would be culpable, if 
instead of gratefully thanking heaven for their un- 
interrupted peace, thus were to forget the desolation 
which the useless, barbarous wars occasion in other 
countries: while here capital accumulates with in- 
terest upon interest, it is there more or less destroyed 
nearly every ten years. Those who are less favoured 
are therefore deserving of double praise, if they are 
not discouraged in mental and bodily exertions, in- 
defatigably enter into a competition with England in 
every way, and in a career beset with the greatest 
difficulties, and are by no means everywhere de- 
feated. 

“ Great Britain has recognised the advantages of 
its position, and improved them by the most active 
exertions. It has become substantially and intellec- 
tually so rich, and has such a broad and firm foun- 
dation, that it has borne easily, and for a long pe- 
riod, evils under which other states would have ex- 
pired. Riches, I said, is not merely money, nay, 
not even merely material property. Let us, for in- 
stance, oppose our toleration to English intolerance ; 
it is we who are rich, and have acquired in that 
principle an immense capital, which daily produces 
certain interest. In the same manner, we have 
gained, by the abolition of military intolerance and 
of corporal punishment, a fund of human feeling 
and human dignity, which cannot indeed be turned 
into coin, but by which we may overcome many rich 
people. 

“ You see that I have involuntarily been led to 
show, that we are not quite so poor in our country 
as we often appear, when viewed through a pair of 
English spectacles mounted in gold. But this by no 
means lessens my praise of England; I am well ac- 
quainted with the oddities which are manifested, the 
little contradictions, prejudices, &c., and if I had a 
mind to give free scope to my tongue and to my 
pen, I might tell you much that was amusing and 
piquant ; but he who skims off these bubbles does 
not penetrate below the surface. How many of such 
bubbles, which figure in all older novels and journals 
of travellers, have burst and disappeared within 
these few years! And so will those of the present 
day pass harmlessly by and make room for others. 
And now, in {the great relations of life, have not 
vitality and motion manifested themselves? Whe- 
ther too much, has been often the subject of discus- 
sion. I would compare England to a beautiful statue, 
upon which all kinds of black flies are crawling ; the 
Radicals would kill them by violence, but would 
thereby produce offensive stains: the Ultra Tories 
say, they belong to the statue and heighten its 
beauty, by the contrast of black and white. The 
Whigs want [to blow them away, but then the To- 
ries, in order to prevent it, hold their hands before 
them, at which the flies are either frightened and fly 
away, or when their time is come, become faint and 
fall to the ground and perish. Thus, the corn laws, 
the navigation monopoly, religious oaths have died 
away, and only the subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, by schoolboys and students, is still con- 
sidered as a kind of vaccination against all the dis. 
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eases of sectarianism, though the whole effect of it 
is, that those who are called orthodox may set 
themselves down more conveniently to the fleshpots 
of Egypt.” 

Here we take a final leave of one of the most 
interesting and instructive works of our time; a 
work which cannot fail to do good service—as- 
sured that, once published, it will be in the hands 
of all. 








The Greek Pastoral Poets, Theocritus, Bion, 
and Moschus. Done into English by M. J. 
Chapman, M.A., of Trin, Col. Cambridge. 
Fraser. 

Tue earliest pastoral poets were the sweetest, 

the purest, and the best; and all subsequent 

Sheep-Singers, from Virgil down, through Spen- 

ser and Gay, to the Ettrick Shepherd and Clare, 

have been but indifferent performers upon the 
pastoral pipe. The Idyls of Theocritus are, 
beyond question, perfect models of tenderness 
and simplicity; and the poet, in the cultivation 
of his divine art, might study them with as 

much advantage as the sculptor gains from a 

devotion to the Elgin Marbles. Both, the Idyls 

and the Marbles, are the highest refinements of 
nature. 

Mr. Chapman has here devoted himself to The- 
ocritus and the two satellites, Bion and Moschus, 
with “all his soul and with all his strength.” 
The feeling which goes with him, or rather, 
which carries him into his subject, insures 
spirit, and fidelity to the English versions he 
has given us; and we think that, after the beau- 
tiful specimens we possess in Bland’s Antho- 
logy, the clear, though occasionally formal, 
translation which appear in most classical collec- 
tions, by Mr. Polwhele, and the present com- 
plete English version of “the Gentle Three,” 
we shall require the labours of no other trans- 
lators in this particular field. Theocritus, Bion, 
and Moschus, are now “ done into English,” as 
Mr. Chapman phrases it on his title-page, as 
thoroughly as is requisite for the pleasure or the 
profit of the modern reader or professor of 


poetry. 

The seventh Idyl is beautifully rendered by 
Mr. Chapman, and we know not how we could 
more agreeably introduce our friends to him 
than by leading them through the following 


passage. 

“ This crook I give thee—for thou art all over 
An imp of Zeus, a genuine truth-lover. 
Who strives to build, the lowly plain upon, 
A mansion high as is Oromedon, 
I hate exceedingly ; and for that matter 
The muse-birds, who like cuckoos, idly chatter 
Against the Chian minstrel, toil in vain : 
Let us at once begin the pastoral strain ; 
Here isa little song, which I did late, 
Musing along the highlands, meditate : 

“To Mitylene sails my heart-dear love : 
Safe be the way, and fair the voyage prove, — 
E’en when the south the moist wave dashes high on 
The setting Kids, and tempest-veiled Orion 
Places his feet on ocean ; and, returned, 
My love be kind to me by Cypris burned ; 
For hot love burns me: may the Halcyons smooth 
The swell o’ the sea, the south and east winds soothe, 
That from the lowest deep the sea-weed stir—_ 
Best Halcyons! whom of all the birds that skir 
The waves for prey, the Nereids love the most. 
Safe may my loved one reach the Lesbian coast, 
And on the way be wind and weather fair! 
With dill or roses will I twine my hair, 
Or on my head will put acoronet, 
Wreathed with the fragrance of the violet. 
I by the fire will quaff the Ptelean wine, 
And one shall roast me beans, while I recline 
Luxurious, lying on a fragrant heap 
Of asphodel and parsley, elbow-deep ; 
And mindful of my love the goblet clip. 
Until the last lees trickle to mylip. ‘ 
‘Two swains shall play the flute; and Tityrus sing 
How love for Xenea did our Daphnis sting, 
How on the mountain he was wont to stray, 
How wailed for him the oaks of Himera, 
When he, dissolving, passed away from us, 
Like snow on Hemus, or far Caucasus, 
Athos or Rhodope : or in his song 
Recite, how by his master’s cruel wrong 
The Swain was in a cedar ark shut up, 
While quick—and how from many a flower-cup 
The flat-nosed bees to his sweet prison flew, 
And there sustained him with the honey-dew, 
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For that the Muse into his lip distilled 

Sweet nectar: blest Comatas! that fulfilled 

A whole spring, feeding on the bag o’ the bee, 

Shut in an ark! How had it gladdened me, 

(Would only thou wert of the living now!) 

To tend thy goats along the mountain’s brow, 

And hear thee sweetly sing, O bard divine! 

Lying at leisure under oak or pine !” 

The following vigorous description could hardly 
have been bettered by the hand of Crabbe :— 

The Fishermen. 

The nurse of industry and arts is want ; 

Care breaks the labourer’s sleep, my Diophant! 

And should sweet slumber o’er his eyelids creep, 

Dark cares stand over him, and startle sleep. 

Two fishers old lay in their wattled shed, 

Close to the wicker on one sea-moss bed ; : 

Near them the tools wherewith they plied their craft. 

The basket, rugh-trap, line, and reedy shaft, 

Weed.tangled baits, a drag-net with its drops, 

Hooks, cord, two oars, an old boat fixt on props. 

Their rush-mat, clothes, and caps, propt either head ; 

These were their implements by which they fed, 

And this was all their wealth. They were not richer 

By so much as a pipkin or a pitcher. 

Ail else seemed vanity: they could not mend 

Their poverty—which was their only friend. 

They bad no neighbours ; but upon the shore 

The sea soft murmured at their cottage door. 

The chariot of the moon was midway only, 

Wher thoughts of toil awoke those fishers lonely: 

And shaking sleep off, they began to sing. 

The contest between Amycus, the pugilist, 
and Castor, would do for the present day. But 
first for the sinewy picture of Amicus :— 

On a high hill a forest did appear: 

The brothers found there a perennial spring, 

Under a smooth rock, filled with water clear, 

With pebbles paved, which from below did fling 

A crystal sheen like silver glistering : 

The poplar, plane, tall pine, and cypress, grew 

Hard by: and odorous tlowers did thither bring 

Thick swarm of bees, their sweet toil to pursue, 
As many asin the meads, when spring ends, bloom to view, 


There lay at ease a bulky insolent, 
Grim looked: his ears by gauntlets scored and marred ; 
His vast chest, like a ball, was prominent ; 
His back was broad with flesh like iren hard, 
Like anvil-wrought Colossus to regard ; 
And under either shoulder thews were seen 
On his strong arms, like round stones which, oft jarred 
In the quick rush with many a bound between, 
A winter torrent rolls down through the cleft ravine, 


A lion’s hide suspended by the feet 
Hung from his neck and o’er his shoulders fell. 
. . o 


* 
Then on a conch he blew a mighty blast: 
The long-haired Bebryces, hearing the sound, 
Under the shady planes assembled fast ; 
And likewise Castor, in the fight renowned, 
Hastened and called his comrades to the ground, 
From the Magnesian ship. With gauntlets both [bound 
Armed their strong hands; their wrists and arms they 
With the long thongs; with one another wroth, 
Each breathing blood and death, they stood up nothing loth. 


First each contended which should get the sun 
Of his antagonist; but much in sleight 
That huge man, Pollux! was by thee outdone ; 
Aud Amycus was dazzled with the light! 
But raging rushed straight forward to the fight, 
Aiming fierce blows; but wary Pollux met him, 
Striking the chin of his vast opposite, 
Who fiercer battled, for the blow did fret him, 
And leaning forward tried unto the ground to get him. 


Shouted the Bebryces; and, for they feared 
The man like Tityus might their friend down-weigh 
In the scant place, the heroes Pollux cheered: 
But shifting here and there Jove’s son made play, 
And struck out right and left, but kept away 
From the fierce rush of Neptune’s son uncouth, 
Who, drunk with blows, reeled in the hot affray, 
es purple blood ; the princely youth 
Shouted, when they beheld his battered jaws and mouth. 
His eyes were nearly closed from the contusion 
Of his swoln face ; the prince amazed him more 
With many feints, and seeing his confusion 
Mid-front be struck a heavy blow and sore, 
And to the bone his forehead gashing tore; 
Instant he fell, and at his length he lay 
On the green leaves ; but fiercely as before, 
On his uprising, they renewed the fray, 
Aiming terrific blows, as with intent to slay. 


‘The Despairing Lover’ is one of the sweetest 
Idyls of Theocritus, and is sweetly anglicized. 
* * * * 


“« Harsh, cruel girl! stone-heart and pitiless! 
The nurseling of some savage lioness, 
Unworthy love! my latest gift 1 bring, 

This noose—no more will I thine anger sting. 
But now I go where thou hast sentenced me— 
The common road which all reports agree 
Must at some time by all that live be gone, 
And where love’s cure is found—Oblivion. 
Ah! could I drink it all, I should not slake 
My passionate longing: at thy gates I take 
My last farewell, thereto commit indeed 

My latestsigh. The future 1 can read— 





The rose is beautiful, the rose of prime, 

But soon it withers at the touch of time; 

And beautiful in spring-time to behold 

The violet, but ah! it soon grows old; 

White are the lilies, but they soon decay ; 
White is the snow, but soon it melts away; 

And beautiful the bloom of virgin youth, 

But lives a very little time in sooth. 

Thy time will come—thou too at last shalt prove, 
And weep most bitterly, the flames of love. 

But grant, | pray thee, grant my latest prayer; 
When thou shalt see me hanging high in air, 
F’en at thy door—O pass not heedless by! 

But drop a few tears to my memory. 

From the harsh thong unloose thy hapless lover, 
And from thy limbs a garment take, and cover 
The lifeless body, and the last kiss give ; 

Fear not that haply I may come alive 

At thy lip’s touch—1 cannot live again ; 

Thy kiss, if given in love, were given in vain! 
Hollow a mound to hide my love's sad end, 

And thrice on leaving cry, ‘ here lie, my friend !’ 
And, if thou wilt, by thee this word be said, 

* Here lies my love, my beautiful is dead.’ 

And let thisepitaph imine end recall, 

Just at the last | scratch it on thy wall: 

* Love slew him: stop and say,—who here is laid 
Well but not wisely loved a cruel maid.’ ” 


‘The Infant Hercules’ is, perhaps, one of 
the least successful of Mr. Chapman’s transla- 
tions. It wants the spirit which animates Mr. 
Polwhele’s version. For instance: Mr. Chap- 
man gives that beautiful picture of Amphitryon 
finding the infant with the strangled serpents 
thus :-— 

He instantly held out 
The serpents to Amphitryon, and wild 
With child-like exuitation leaped about, 
And laid them at his father’s feet and smiled— 
Laid down those monsters grim, in sleep of death now mild. 

Mr. Leigh Hunt has a translation of this 
Idyl in his lately published poems, and scarcely 
gets beyond Mr. Chapman in the passage just 
given, except in originality. 

But when they saw the little suckler, how 

He grasp’d the monsters, and with earnest brow 

Kept beating them together, plaything-wise, 

They shrieked aloud: but he, with laughing eyes, 
Soon as he saw Ampbitryon, leaped and sprung 
Child-like, and at his feet the dead disturbers flung. 

Mr. Polwhele dashes off the picture with a 
spirited hand :— 

And, when they saw the young Alcides clasp 
Two fiery serpents with his eager grasp, 

In wild amaze they shudder’d! But the boy 

Leap’d in an ecstasy of childish joy, 

Aud, with a laugh, his triumph to complete, 
Flung the dead monsters at his father’s feet. 


Mr. Polwhele’s “flung” beats Mr. Leigh 
Hunt's “ flung” hollow. 
The epigrams of ‘Theocritus cannot be trans- 
lated and preserve their flavour. 
We come to Bion, and can spare room but for 
one extract :-— 
The Teacher Taught. 
By me in my fresh prime did Cypris stand, 
Leading the child Love in her lovely hand; 
He kept his eyes fixt, downcast on the ground, 
While in mine ears his mother’s words did sound: — 
* Dear herdsman, take and teach for me I pray, 
Eros to sing ;’ she said, and went her way. 
Him, as one fain to learn, without ado 
1 then began to teach whate’er | knew— 
Fool that | was! how first great Pan did suit 
With numerous tones his new-invented flute ; 
Athene wise the straight pipe’s reedy hollow ; 
Hermes his shell; his cithern sweet Apollo. 
I taught him this : he heeded not my lore, 
But sang me his love-ditties evermore-- 
His mother’s doiugs—how immortals yearn 
With fond desires, and how poor mortals burn. 
All I taught Eros 1 have quite forgot ; 
But his love-ditties—I forget them not. 


The Jament of Moschus for Bion is tolerably 
well rendered; but the translator is more suc- 
cessful in the ‘Europa.’ The following is a 
charming picture :— 


She said and mounted smiling, but before 
Another did, he bounded for the shore. 
The royal virgin struck with instant fear, 
Stretched out her hands and called her playmates dear; 
But how could they the ravished princess reach ? 
He, like a dolphin, pushed out from the beach. 
From their sea-hollows swift the Nereids rose, 
Seated on seals, aud did his train compose ; 
Poseidon went before, and smooth did make 
The path of waters for his brother’s sake ; 
Around their king in close array did keep 
The loud-voiced Tritons, minstrels of the deep, 
And with their conchs proclaimed the nuptial song. 
But on Jove’s Bull-back as she rode along, 
The maid with one hand grasped his branching hora, 
The flowing robe, that did her form adorn, 





Raised with the other hand, and tried to save 
From the salt moisture of the saucy wave ; 
Her robe, inflated by the wanton breeze, 
Seemed like a ship's sail hovering over the seas. 
But when, her father-land no longer nigh, 
Nor sea-dashed shore was seen, nor mountain high, 
But only sky above, and sea below— 
She said, and round her anxious glance did throw.— 
We are tempted to conclude, by placing in 
contrast the 6th Idyl of Moschus, as translated 
by Mr. Chapman, Mr. Shelley, and Mr. Polwhele, 
The first is tame and confused; Shelley's is ten- 
der, mystical, and dreamy; the last is clear, 
terse, and spirited. What poet can, with confi- 
dence, submit to translation, when it is seen 
how uncertain is the garb of spirit, as well as 
language, in which his thoughts and fancies may 
be clothed ? 
Love those who love you. 
Pan Echo loved; she loved the frisky Faun ; 
The Faun to Lyda by strong love was drawn ; 
As Echo Pan, the Faun did Echo burn, 
And Lyda him: all fell in love in turn. 
And with what scorn the loved the lover grieved 
Was that one scorned, and like for like received. 
Hear, heart-free! let who lov@fyou love obtain, 
That if you love, you may be d again. 


Pan loved his neighbour Echo—né that child 
Of Earth and Air pined for the Satyr leaping ; 
The Satyr loved with wasting madness wild 
The bright nymph Lyda, and so three went weeping. 
As Pan loved Echo, Echo loved the Satyr; 
The Satyr, Ly@a—and thus love consumed them: 
And thus to each—which was a woful matter— 
To bear what they inflicted, justice d 
For inasmuch as each might hate the lover, 
Each loving, so was-hated. Ye that love not 
Be warned—in thought turn this example over, 
That when ye love, the like return ye prove not. 
SHELLEY. 


them. 





Pan for his neighbour Echo sighs ; 
She loves the dancing Satyr; 
The Satyr caught by Lyda's eyes, 
Is dying to be at her. 
As Echo fires the breast of Pan, 
Behold the Dancer burn 
The Nymph’s soit heart—though Lyda’s man ; 
Thus each is scorched in turn. 
While all who slight are slighted too, 
They feel alternate pain ; 
Then hear! Love those that fancy you, 
And you'll be lov’d again. 
PoLwHELE. 
There is some carelessness in the style, which 
we hope Mr. Chapman will have an opportunity 
of removing in a second edition. The rhymes 
in the following passage are strangers to each 
other, and, unlike man and wife, may be put 
asunder :— 
—— Softer than sleep, the Samian born and bred 
Will own, and e’en Miletus, that pavilion 
Queen Cypris has—the nearer one, her minion, 
The rosy arm’d Adonis. 
And we do not like the inversion which we 
too frequently meet with of the following kind: 
When Greece her battle led across the deep, 
Himself at homeno warrior then might keep. 
- * 2 * 


Threw round his neck herarms the Beautiful. 

With slight pains these defects may be re- 
moved, and we can safely say that the work is 
worthy the translator's careful revision ; 2s it 
might be made the English Theocritus, Bion, 
and Moschus. 





Spain Revisited. By the Author of ‘A Year in 

Spain.’ 2 vols. 

{Second Notice.] 

We described this book as very pleasant, and by 
tracing its writer’s route, in some measure pre- 
pared our readers for the scenes we selected 
for their amusement. We shall proceed to give 
them a few more from the second volume: and 
having compared the “ American” to Mr. Lewis, 
for the character and the colour of his sketches, 
and the air and sunshine of his landscapes, and 
to Mr. Roberts for the minuteness with which 
he touches off the old time-stained buildings of 
Spain, and the glow which he throws round 
her ceremonials and processions, we cannot do 
better than justify our praise by a written pic- 
ture: the scene shall be laid in Salamanca, of 
learned renown :— , 

“ Being in the neighbourhood of the bridge, we 
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descended to see it, and found it a most singular pile, 
the construction of many different eras and races, 
the half towards Salamanca being ascribed to the Ro- 
mans, and the rest to Goths, Moors, and Christians. 
In the more ancient portion of the bridge is a singular 
stone, forming part of the parapet, which represents 
the body of a bull, and which is supposed to have 
been an idol in pagan times, adored by the people 
of Salamanca, in whose arms a bull figures conspi- 
cuously. 

“It was noon as we traversed the bridge, and the 
heat of the February sun was so oppressive, that we 
were very glad to take refuge from its ardour, under 
the covering of a little Gothic dome, placed at the 
centre of the bridge, the shrine of some favoured 
saint, to whom the passing traveller as he goes forth 
to take the chances of the highway, is fain to com- 
mend himself, From this cool position we enjoyed 
a charming view of the Tormes, and the fair city by 
which it is so proudly overhung. Above us the river 
was dammed in several places, to turn mills, and 
broken into picturesque falls; while, lower down, 
the banks were lined with washerwomen, singing 
merrily as they beat the clothes against the stones. 
One well-looking woman, the appointed washer, as 
it seemed, of some convent of friars, had fallen upon a 
lazy way of accomplishing her labour, having most in- 
geniously anchored with stones, in a rapid part of the 
stream, sundry greasy robes of friars of St. Francis. 
The water, entering at the bottom, had filled the cowls, 
giving them the appearance of heads, and distended 
the arms, which seemed supplicating for mercy. My 
first feeling at the sight was one of compassion, and 
an impulse to go to the rescue of the worthy Fray 
Antojio, my late long-sided fellow-traveller. Mean- 
while, the lazy washerwoman, whose monastic asso- 
ciations had evidently not made a saint of her, was 
left at leisure to bandy jokes with the hinds who 
came to water their mules, or to fill their jars for 
the use of the city. Not the least singular figures 
in the scene were sundry little donkeys, which, 
having apparently been employed to bring the wash- 
erwomen and their work to the river, were now, for 
the better security of their persons, and to prevent 
the indulgence of any frivolous gaiety, exiled to a 
number of little islands that skirted the shore at a 
slight distance, and whence they looked forth with 
a dolorous gravity of aspect that was truly ludicrous, 
occasionally braying wistfully, as they exchanged a 
sympathizing glance with a fellow-donkey on the 
next island, or in reverting from the green shore to 
the shingly island on which they stood, where there 
was nothing to chew but the cud of their own bitter 
fancies. If the scene from the bridge were pleasing, 
that which its road presented was not wholly without 
interest; for here passed perpetually curiously- 
dressed peasants of either sex, conducting borricos 
laden with wood, charcoal, straw, or vegetables, and 
scores of beggars, attired in the remains of odd gar- 
ments, apparently as old as the Christian era itself, 
each covered with a cloak, forsooth, though com. 
posed of as many colours as the most ingenious com- 
bination that deliberate patchwork makers could 
produce.” 

Lieut. Slidel’s account of the celebrated uni- 
versity of Salamanca, is curious and amusing. 
On the whole, learning does not appear to 
flourish in this her august and ancient seat; and 
we fear that the Dominican, occupying a pulpit 
of one of the lecture rooms, with his long hat 
for his sole audience, might not be unfitly ac- 
cepted, as a type of the state of public instruction 
in Spain. 

Perhaps the liveliest of all our traveller's 
scenes, are those in the fair at Tordesillas. Our 
readers shall benefit thereby :— 

“* By far the most curious part of the fair, was the 
ass-market, held by a gay fraternity of gipsies. 
There were about a dozen of these, for the most part 
of middle stature, beautifully formed, with very re- 
gular features of an Asiatic cast,and having a copper 
tinge ; their hands were very small, as of a race long 
unaccustomed to severe toil, with quantities of silver 
rings strung on the fingers. They had very white 
and regular teeth, and their black eyes were uncom- 
monly large, round-orbed, projecting, and expres- 
sive ; habitually languid and melancholy in moments 


of restlessness, they kindled into wonderful bright- 





ness when engaged in commending their asses, or in 
bartering with a purchaser. Their jet-black hair 
hung in long curls down their back, and they were 
nearly all dressed in velvet, as Andalusian majos, 
with quantities of buttons made from pesetas and 
half pesetas covering their jackets and breeches, as 
many as three or four hanging frequently from the 
same oilet-hole. Some of them wore the Andalusian 
leggin and shoe of brown leather, others the footless 
stocking and sandal of Valencia; in general their 
dress, which had nothing in common with the coun- 
try they were then in, seemed calculated to unite 
ease of movement and freedom from embarrassment 
to jauntiness of effect. All of them had a profusion 
of trinkets and amulets, intended to testify their de- 
votion to that religion which, according to the popu- 
lar belief, they were suspected of doubting, and one 
of them displayed his excessive zeal in wearing con- 
spicuously from his neck a silver case, twice the size 
of a dollar, containing a picture of the Virgin Mary 
holding the infant Saviour in her arms. 

“Four or five females accompanied this party, 
and came and went from the square and back, with 
baskets and other trifles, as if engaged at the separate 
branch of trade. They had beautiful oval faces, 
with fine eyes and teeth, and rich olive complexions, 
Their costume was different from any other I had 
seen in Spain, its greatest peculiarity consisting in a 
coarse outer petticoat, which was drawn over the 
head at pleasure instead of the mantilla, and which 
reminded me of the manta of Peru, concealing the 
whole of the face, except only a single eye. * * 

“T was greatly amused in observing the ingenious 
mode in which they kept their beasts together in 
the midst of such a crowd and so much confusion, 
or separated them for the purpose of making a sale. 
They were strung at the side of the parapet wall, 
overlooking the river, with their heads towards it 
and pressing against it, as if anxious to push it over, 
but in reality out of a desire to avoid the frequent 
showers of blows which were distributed from time 
to time, without motive or warning, on their un- 
offending hinder parts, and to withdraw them as far 
as possible from the direction whence they were in- 
flicted. As they were very much crowded together, 
there was quite scuffling work for an ass to get in 
when brought back from an unsuccessful effort to 
trade, or when newly bought, for these fellows, in 
the true spirit of barter, were equally ready to buy 
or sell. The gipsy’s staff, distributing blows on the 
rumps of two adjoining beasts, would throw open be- 
tween them a slight aperture, into which the nose of 
the intruding ass would be made to enter, when a 
plentiful encouragement of blows would force him 
in, like a wedge into a riven tree. The mode of ex- 
tracting an ass was equally ingenious, and, if any 
thing, more singular; continually pressing their 
heads against the wall with all their energy, it would 
have required immense strength, with the chance of 
pulling off the tail if it were not a strong one, to 
drag them forcibly out ; a gipsy, taking the tail of 
the required animal in one hand, would stretch his 
staff forward so as to tap him on the nose, and, thus 
encouraged, gently draw him out. * * 

“TI might long have continued to watch the move- 
ments of these strange beings, had I not been just 
then attracted by the passing chant of a religious 
procession. It consisted of apparently all the chil- 
dren of Tordesillas, preceded by a friar of some men- 
dicant order, who bore high before him an ebony 
cross, having a little silver image of the Saviour; a 
second friar, bearing a mace, closed the procession. 
As the holy man swept by, the traffic was arrested, 
the worldly baseness of each forgotten, as all gipsies, 
as well as ‘ old Christians,’ kneeled before the sacred 
symbol of their faith; when, however, the friar, 
closing the procession, disappeared, the by-standers 
regained their feet, and the business of bargaining 
was renewed, 

“ Joining the train of the procession, it led me 
into the antique square of Tordesillas, which was of 
very peculiar appearance, being in¢losed by a col- 
lection of rickety old houses, whose fronts were sus- 
tained by beams resting on stone columns, behind 
which was a covered footway. The fronts of these 
houses were formed entirely of wooden panel-work, 
removeable at pleasure, so as to throw the whole in- 
terior open for the arrangement of spectators, on the 
occasion of a bull-fight, auto, or other grand reli- 





gious celebration. The only places now open, how- 
ever, corresponded to the windows with their cus- 
tomary balconies. 

“The procession now passed into the square, al- 
ready crowded with the buyers and sellers of all 
those odd wares and quaint commodities which tes- 
tify to the ill-digested and immature civilization of 
Spain, the venders being planted, as usual, upon the 
ground, with their merchandize scattered about them. 
Here were carthern pipkins, leathern bottles, sedge 
ropes, wooden spoons and forks, primitive knives, 
locks and keys of the rudest and simplest forms, and 
iron lamps to hang upon a nail, the back of a chair, 
or the side of a table, with the oil and wick equally 
exposed to view; piles of greasy fish were bestowed 
in huge platters, to sooth the craving stomachs of 
the keepers of Lent ; flitches of bacon lay temptingly 
provided for those who, in return for the commodi- 
ties they had brought to market, would carry home 
a condiment to season their pucheros, while antique 
scales stood erected on gallowses beside them, to 
show the vender's willingness to mete out just weight ; 
there were, moreover, heaps of apples, oranges, and 
garbanzos, strings of peppers, and bunches of savoury 
garlic, with an oil and saffron-fed old woman in- 
trenched behind each, while her lord and master, 
claiming the privileges of his sex, looked on protect- 
ingly, or strolled aside in search of gossip or amuse~ 
ment. 

“Suddenly as the procession swept by, the hum 
of business ceased, and the countenance burning 
with the enthusiasm of bargain-making lost its ex- 
cited expression ; an old villager near me, dressed in 
breeches, leggins, an ample jacket, that spread over 
his hips, and a brown montera cap, which he drew 
with comic effect over the back of his head, so as to 
cover his ears, and leave exposed the whole of his 
imbrowned forehead and cunning physiognomy, who 
was just in the act of cheapening an earthen jug, 
which he endeavoured to persuade the seller was a 
little cracked, and had not a very catholic sound, 
put down his purchase; while a neighbour vender 
of wooden spoons, who gave no other notice of his 
profession and readiness to sell than by rattling his 
wares skilfully against each other, ceased his clatter. 
All now fell upon their knees and crossed themselves, 
as they muttered a prayer, and the whole aspect of 
the place was suddenly changed from a scene of ex- 
cited barter to the calm solemnity of devotion. * * 

“The prayer being over, the men recovered their 
feet and stood erect, while the women dropped back- 
wards on the ground, or on their mats and heaps of 
corn, seating themselves with their feet under them, 
or in the eastern attitude. Near by me stood the 
same quaintly-dressed old fellow whom the proces- 
sion had found cheapening the earthen pipkin , from 
him I now learned some interesting particulars con- 
cerning the friar, who, it seemed, had just come from 
serving the king, having been a soldier only four 
months before. ‘ Es muy valiente!* said he, the 
qualification of courage being applied to his preach- 
ing powers, just as to the capacity to journey fast 
and far in the case of a mule, doubtless from the 
paramount veneration in which courage is held in 
the land, and the belief that a man who is good to 
fight, is good for anything. The young man had 
been a student, of course, before choice or the con- 
scription had made him a soldier. . 

“At length he commenced his sermon, with a 
fervent and eloquent exordium, calling upon all who 
heard him to repent ; and having thus preluded, he 
made the customary proposition to solicit divine 
aid to enlighten their meditations ; and that their 
petition might be the more efficacious, they should 
proffer it through the intercession of the most blessed 
Virgin. * * 

“T must confess, that when the friar had finished 
his description, I was almost as much in love with 
Mary Magdalen as he seemed to be himself, with- 
out knowing it. And thus he continued to preach 
on for an hour, animated, in earnest, and enkindling 
all who heard him with something of his own en- 
thusiasm. His sermon concluded as it began, with 
a prayer in Latin, after which he descended to the 
ground; the procession of children, with its chant, 
its bell, and its warning to repentance, resumed its 
progress, going back from the square by the way it 
had come. 

“ The congregation broke up with many remarks 
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of approbation bestowed upon the friar. ‘That is 
what you may call preaching,’ said an ancient dame. 
‘If our curate were to preach that way,’ rejoined 
another, ‘ by my faith we should havea better chance 
of getting to heaven. What a good lady Mary Mag- 
dalen was! Well, if one does get a little out of the 
way when one’s blood is young—which thank God! 
I never did—why, it is clear that it is never too late 
to repent, and set about making one’s soul; one is 
not to be damned on that account.’ ‘ A comfortable 
thought,’ looked, rather than said, a young woman 
with a mellow brown cheek, and a languishing eye, 
who just then turned to go home, opening and shut- 
ting her fan gracefully, and moving with something 
approaching to a meneo Andaluz, as she looked in- 
vitingly over her shoulder.” 

With this long extract we must close our 
notice. Let Lieut. Slidel only continue to sun 
himself in the’ South, avoiding our unkindly 
climate and frigid habits of life, and we care 
not how long or how often we travel in his com- 


pany. 


* The Library of American Biography, conducted 
by Jared Sparks,’ Vols. III. & IV.—This promises to 
be a valuable work. The volumes before us contain 
*The Life and Treason of Benedict Arnold,’ and the 
Lives of Anthony Wayne, and of Sir Henry Vane. 
The latter is written by C. W. Upham, and is one of 
the most able, honest, and philosophical biographies 
we have read for many years; the style is masterly. 
The digressions indeed, at least in the case of Mrs. 
Hutchinson, seem at first somewhat disproportionate, 
but they are full of interest and information, and 
prove ultimately to relate to important events in 
the life of Vane, not sufficiently known in this 
country, 

‘ On the Means of comparing the Respective Advan- 
tages of Different Lines of Railway, §c. by John 
Macneill, Civil Engineer, &c."-—‘* 4 Practical Treatise 
on Locomotive Engines upon Railways, &c., by the 
Chev. F. M. De Pambour.’—These are purely scien- 
tific works. The known ability of the writers will 





recommend them to such persons as desire infor- 
mation on the subject of which they treat. 





List of New Books.—The Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
Vol. XVIII. (being the first volume of ‘An Historical 
and Descriptive Account of China,’ in 3 vols.) fc. 5s.— 
Fellowes’s Religion of the Universe, 8vo. 6s.—Fifty-Six 
Architectural Sketches, by John Coney, 8vo. 3s. 6d.— 
Beauties of Continental Architecture, by John Coney, 
folio, 42s.; india, 63s.—Herbert’s Irish Varieties, Ist series, 
post Svo. 12s.—A Visit to a Farm House, 18mo. 2s. 6d.— 
Abbott’s Teacher, new edit. royal 1Smo. 3s.—The Song of 
the Bell, and other Poems, from the German, by J. J. 
Campbell, Esq. B.A. fc. 7s.—Turton’s Natural Theology, 
post. Svo. $s.—Schulze’s Latin Grammar, fc. 2s. 6d.—Han- 
sard’s Debates, 3rd series, Vol. XXX. (The 5th of Session 
1$35,) 8vo, 36s. bds; 40s. hlf-bd.—The Office of the Civil 
Magistrate, from Bishop Hoadley, by Ralph Wardlaw, 
18mo. ls. 6¢.—Lowenstein, King of the Forests, a Tale, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 18s.—An Initiatory Step to English Com- 

ition, by M. Rice, 12mo. 5s.—Wheaton’s Elements of 
nternational Law, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s.—The Parsonage, and 
Eliza, and Widmer, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—Tales of the School 
Room, royal 1smo. 4s, 6d. bd.—Ornaments Discovered, 
new edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d.—Darton’s Map of England, 3s. 6d. 
in a case.—Theological Library, Vol. XIII. (le Bas’s Life 
of Archbishop Laud,) fc. 6s.—Harding’s Sketches at Home 





THE LEVANTINE CONSULS. 
(We give insertion to the following letter with much 
pleasure, not a little flattered, perhaps, to find, that the 
earliest notice of so celebrated a work should have reached 
the French Consul at Prévésa through the Atheneum.) 


A M. le Rédacteur en chef de lv’ Athenaeum, 

Prévésa, le 20 Janvier, 1836.7° 
Monsieur,—Je n’ai point encore lu la Correspondance 
que MM. Michaud et Poujoulat ont publice sur l’ Orient, mais 
un No. (394) de l’Athenzum m’étant parvenu, j’y trouve, 
dans un article analytique du dit ouvrage, les expressions 
suivantes, qui ont excite en moi la plus pénible surprise ;:— 
“Our travellers frequently compiain of the Levantine 
consuls, who are the opprobrium alike of French and Eng- 
lish dipl y- Our neighb have recently reformed 
this part of their foreign policy, and it would be well if we 
followed their example. The representative of France, in 
the island of Tenedos, could not speak a word of French,” 
&e. &e. 

Il est impossible que des gens aussi éclairés que MM, 
Michaud et Poujoulat aient pu confondre, dans les plaintes 
dont il est question, aucun officier du Roi, membre du corps 
consulaire au Levant, avec des agents subalternes qui, 
comme celui de Ténédos, ne sont que les délegués des con. 
suls, institués par eux pour assister les navires nationaux 
en cas de relache ; leur transmettre quelques informations 
c 








and Abroad, Part 1. imp. folio, 10s. 6d. ; ditto, Pp _ 
6.65. hif-bd.— Daily Bread, 48mo. Is. cl.; 1s. 6d. roan.— 

avées on Atheism, fc. 2s. 6d.—Illustrations of the Pil- 

im’a”Progress, by Bernard Barton, and Biographical 
Sketches of Conder, 4to. 10s, cl.— Biblical Cabinet, Vol. XI. 
18mo. 6s.—The Reliques of Father Prout, collected by 
Oliver Yorke, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. 21s. cl.—Theocritus, Bion, 
and Moschus, done into English, by M. J. Chapman, M.A. 
8vo. 12s.—Moral Tales in Italian, 2nd edit. 12mo. 5s.— 
Howard's Lessons on Scripture History, Part Il. (New 
Testament,) 8vo. 5s.—Plain D i to Bystand in 
Cases of Apparent Death, 18mo. 1s. swd.—Akerman’s 
Roman Coins, fc. 7s. 6¢d.—The Parterre, Vol. III. 8vo. 
7s. 6d.—Whitley on the Doctrine of Atonement and Sacri- 
fice, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Rich’s Narrative of a Residence in 
Koordistan, &c. with Maps and Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cl.— 
A Practical Guide to Surveyors of Highways, by F. W. 
Nash, Esq. Barrister at Law, Svo. 2s. 6¢.—Tables of Monies 
of the Principal Cities in all Parts of the World, by Charles 
Vere, 12mo. 2s. 6d.—The Pocket Cambist, containing Tables 
of Monies, &c. by Charles Vere, 12mo. 5s.—Finden’s Land- 
scape Illustrations of the Bible, 2 vols. royal Svo. 3d. 10s. 
hlf-bd. morocco.—Robertson on Diet and Regimen, 2nd 
edit. fc. 6s.— British Colonial Library, Vol. 11. (New South 
Wales, &c.) fe. 6s.—The Book of Common Prayer, with 
Notes, by the Rev. G. Valpy, 18mo. 5s. 6d.—Hughes’s 
Continuation of Hume and Smollett’s England, Vol. 11. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. cl. 














Meteorological Observations made at the Apartments of the Royal Society, Somerset House, for 37 successive 
hours, commencing 6 A.M. of the 21st of March, 1836, and ending 6 P.M. of the following day. 
(Greenwich mean time.) 

By Mr. I. D. Roserron, Assistant Secretary, Royal Society. 


























at.. ants. ‘eee Ther. te Wind. REMABES. 
6, A.M. 30.124 53.6 47.3 Ss Overcast—light wind. 
75 ee 30.132 53.7 47.2 SW Ditto ditto. 
8, oe 30.124 53.7 47.2 SW Ditto ditto. 
9, oe 30.113 53.7 48.2 SW Ditto ditto. 
10, .. 30.102 54.0 49.2 Ss Ditto ditto. 
Bh, vc 30.083 54.7 50.7 SSW Ditto ditto. 
 - 30.071 55.3 51.7 SW Ditto ditto. 
1, P.M. 30.053 55.9 52.7 SW Ditto ditto. 
. oe 30.035 56.3 53.4 SW Ditto ditto. 
3, o 30.017 56.6 53.7 Ss Ditto ditto. 
4, eo 30.002 55.7 53.0 Ss Ditto ditto. 
5, oe 29.988 56.4 52.3 SW Ditto ditto, 
6, o 29.988 55.9 51.9 SW Ditto ditto. 
7» ec 29.994 55.4 50.9 SW Ditto ditto. 
G, « 29.990 55.0 50.6 SW Ditto ditto. 
9, o- 29.988 54.8 50.3 Ditto ditto. 
10, .. 29.976 54.7 50.3 Ditto ditto. 
11, 29.968 54.5 50.0 Ditto ditto. 
29.961 54.4 49.8 Ditto ditto. 
1, A.M. 29.946 54.4 49.5 Ditto ditto. 
2, es 29.944 54.3 49.0 Ditto ditto. 
3, oo 29.929 54.2 48.8 Ditto ditto. 
4, « 29.924 54.0 48.7 Ditto ditto. 
5, ec 29.917 53.8 48.6 S Ditto ditto. 
6, o 29.907 53.6 48.6 Ss Cloudy—light wind. 
75 oe 29.922 53.7 49.4 SW Ditto ditto. 
8, .. 29.917 54.0 50.0 SW Ditto ditto. 
9, 29.922 55.2 50.8 Ss Cloudy—very light rain and wind. 
10, .. 29.932 55.4 51.0 S var. Ditto ditto. 
Bay so 29.920 55.8 51.5 S var. Ditto ditto. 
|) 29.913 56.5 52.2 SW Ditto ditto. 
1, P.M. 29.899 56.4 51.8 SW Ditto ditto. 
2, 29.897 56.3 52.4 Ss Ditto ditto. 
Seine 29.875 55.8 51.7 Ss Ditto ditto. 
4, .. 29.865 55.5 51.6 Ss Ditto ditto, 
5, ee 29.861 55.3 51.3 S Cloudy. 
6, «. 29.870 55. 51.2 027 | SWvar.| Overcast—light wind. 
29.975 55.0 50.5 -027 











les ; constater au besoin un sinistre ou des ava. 
ries, &c. Au reste, ces agents, pas plus que les consuls 
eux-mémes, ne font partie de la diplomatie. 

Les consuls de France dans les ports turcs de la Mediter- 
ranée résident 4 Smyre, Alexandrie, Chypre, la Cannée, 
Beirout, Tripoli et Prevésa. Ailleurs,il n’y aque des agents, 
choisis généralemenvt parmi les habitants catholiques les 
moins incapables de remplir des fonctions qui, bien que 
faciles, sont encore, dans ces contrées d’ignorance et de 
barbarie, souvent au-dessus de la portee des individus aux- 
quels on est obligé de les confier. Quoique non retribués, 
ou du moins ne I’étant qu’au moyen de droits tarifés a 
prélever sur les navires que le hazard ou leurs affaires con. 
duisent de loin en loin dans les lieux ou ils sont établis, 
ces emplois sont fort recherches, parceque ceux qui en sont 
titulaires se tr ainsi his de la juridiction des 
autorités turques et de tous les maux qui en dérivent. 

Au lieu de ces agents, auxquels les consuls ne sont auto- 
risés 4 confier qu’une partie infiniment limitée de leurs 
attributions, si les gouvernements francais et anglais 
avaient a entretenir d’autres consuls dans tous Jes ilots de 
la Méditerranée, ayant conserve quelque tradition historique, 
ou il peut plaire a de savants voyageurs de pousser leurs 
investigations, vous avouerez, Monsieur, qu’il faudrait, dans 
votre pays comme dans le mien, doubler le {budget du 
département des affaires étrangéres. Je congois parfaite- 
ment qu’il serait fort agréable 4 ces messieurs de rencontrer, 
a la place de ces malheureux agents, qui, pour n'avoir suivi 
les cours d’aucune université, nous ont valu un compliment 
si discourtois de votre part, des compatriotes lettres, avec 
lesquels ils pussent commenter Homére ; parler archéologie, 
litterature ancienne—des espéces de ciccrone, enfin, em- 
presscs a les guider a travers l’obscurité d’un texte et les 

tiges de la respectabl iqui Mais, a defaut d’un 
tel personnage 4 Tenedos, je suis persuadé que MM. 
Michaud et Poujoulat ont trouve dans les résidences verita- 
blement consulaires qu’ils ont visitees, non seulement l’hos- 
pitalité que mes collegues se seront estimés heureux d’offrir 
a des hommes d’un mérite aussi distingué, mais encore les 
facilités de tout genre qu ils auront pu apporter a l’accom- 
lissement de la mission scientifique qu’ils s'’ctaient impose. 

t si ’opinion a ce sujet d’une partie aussi intéressce que 
moi vous paraissait suspecte, il me serait facile de la justifier 
par le témoignage d'autres savants voyageurs, parmi lesquels 
je me contenterai de citer celui qu’a emis, sur les consuls 
de France au Levant, M. de Chateaubriand, dans son 
* Itinéraire de Paris 4 Jérusalem.’ 

J’ajouterai que, depuis lors, les diti d’ad 
dans notre corps ¢¢ laire (sans de localité) sont 
devenues telles qu’on peut justement s’ennorgueillir d’en 
étre membre; et les reformes récentes dont vous parlez 
n’ont nullement porte sur son personnel, mais n’ont cté 
qu’un perfectionnement des réglements de service qui lui 
sont speciaux, 

Le journal que vous dirigez a de si nombreux abonnés, 
Monsieur, que je me crois obligé de vous prier d’insérer 
cette lettredans un de vos prochains Numeros, pour rectifier 
l’opinion de ceux qui auraient pu puiser, sur les consuls 
francais au Levant, des sentiments de déconsideration dans 
Varticle qui m’a engagé a vous l’écrire. 

J’ai ’honneur d’étre, Monsieur, 
Votre trés humble et trés obcissant serviteur, 
Max. Raysavup, 
Consul de France en Albanie. 




















OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

We had intended to have offered an opinion on 
the relative merits of The Designs for the New Houses 
of Parliament, but considering that the Exhibition 
is now open to the public, and that our daily con- 
temporaries have done full justice to the subject, 
it appeared to us that we had better reserve our 
space for other matters. Generally, however, we 
may observe, that there is more variety in the several 
designs, and somewhat less in each particular design, 
than we had anticipated. This, however, on reflec- 
tion, appears to have arisen necessarily from the at- 
tention of the artists having been directed, by the 
“ conditions of the bond,” to a peculiar style of archi- 
tecture with which they were neither artistically nor 








habitually conversant, and to the admitted fact, that 
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there is no standard of authority to which they could 
refer. Some, indeed, seem to have imagined that 
Elizabethan architecture was gothic, and.many of 
the designs are nothing more than an accumulation 
of incongruous ecclesiastical forms, multiplied at will, 
to cover a given space; others, that it was a bar- 
barized Roman. In truth, was not architecture at 
that period, (if we may be allowed the phrase), in a 
transition state—the gothic passed, and the Italian, 
subsequently made manifest in its beauty by Inigo 
Jones, imperfectly, and but imperfectly, known ? 
But whatever judgment may be passed on the rela- 
tive merit of the several works, the Exhibition, as a 
whole, is a very interesting one ; and, we must con- 
fess, that our anxiety to see the designs of the suc- 
cessful artists is not lessened by a knowledge of the 
fact, that neither the magnificent work of Mr. Cock- 
erell, nor the beautiful and, in our judgment, truly 
Elizabethan design, without the author’s name—the 
motto, “ Pro Patria semper”—were thought worthy 
the fifth prize, which the Commissioners had it in 
their power to bestow, and yet strangely withheld. 

The new Panorama which, according to annual 
custom, Mr. Burford is providing for the amusement 
of sight-lovers, has Lima for its subject, and though, 
of course, less interesting from historical associations 
than its predecessors, Thebes and Jerusalem, is ex- 
cellent as a picture, and conveys to us a lively idea 
of a city, striking in its situation (being shouldered 
on one side by massive towering mountains), and 
picturesque in the corrupt though imposing architec- 
ture of its principal buildings, and the wide extent 
of its flat roofs,—to say nothing of its inhabitants, as 
displayed in the gorgeous procession entering the 
Cathedral. The colouring of this picture is good 
and forcible: in parts, perhaps, a trifle too pretty ; 
as a whole, however, this picture worthily adds an- 
other to a series of exhibitions, to us always attrac- 
tive and valuable. 

Being cosmopolitan, we may as well give currency 
to some “ literary gossip” which has floated across 
the Atlantic to us; perhaps the most tangibly inter- 
esting thing to English readers, is the list of works 
recently republished in America. A new edition of 
*Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy’ (a favourite 
fountain of thought, we suspect, for some of the 
younger Transatlantic writers) has lately appeared in 
New York; but the most startling announcement is, 
that of Messrs. Harper & Co., who reprint the latest 
English novels,—Bulwer’s ‘ Rienzi,’ and Marryat’s 
* Japhet,’ at the incredibly small price of fifty cents, 
or two shillings, for the complete work. This does 
seem like the ‘first of the days when unfortunate 
authors will have to give a piece of money with a 
book to ensure the latter being read. We are also 
told, that Mr. Fay’s ‘ Norman Leslie,’ in a drama- 
tized form, has been most successful in New York, 
and that Colonel Crockett, of notorious dialect, has 
been gathered to his fathers; his death took place 
soon after his arrival in Texas. 

The rehearsals for the Festival at Exeter Hall 
are proceeding with great spirit and steadiness; we 
expect to find the chorus in fine order, and as fami- 
liar with the choruses of ‘Solomon,’ as with the 
more hackneyed ‘ Horse and his Rider,’ and * Hal- 
lelujah.” The patrons of this meeting, too, are also 
doing their part with great zeal and promptitude. 
The Queen and the Duchess of Kent have signified 
their intention of attending, and have already be- 
spoken a large number of seats. 








BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS is Open daily from 10 in the Morning till 
5 in the Evening.—Admission 1s. ; Catalogue Is. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

March 10.—_Mr. Hamilton completed the reading 
of the Chevalier Brondsted’s dissertation ‘On the 
River Styx, and its sources in Arcadia.’ 

This last part contained an inquiry into all the 
passages of ancient authors who have spoken of the 
supernatural qualities of the water of the Styx, of its 
venomous nature, &c. 

Having considered the contents of the 18th chap- 
ter of the eighth book of Pausanias, which is classical 
for the object of these researches, the author com- 
pared, first, the 74th chapter of the sixth book of 





Herodotus ;—2ndly, the passage of Theophrastus, 
quoted by Callimachus, as preserved in the compi- 
lation by Antigonus of Carysto ; and, lastly, many 
passages in Strabo, Vitruvius, Seneca, Curtius Rufus, 
Pliny, Trogus Justinus, Arrian, Elian, and the ex- 
tracts by Photius. 

Several of these authors have agreed in the sin- 
gular story, that it was with water from the Styx, 
treacherously supplied by Antipater, that Alexander 
the Great was killed ; most of them agree that the 
water of this river was a mortal poison for men as 
well as animals; that it corroded or destroyed, by 
its internal and peculiar power, almost all sub- 
stances, with the exception of certain kinds of horn. 

In order to ascertain how far the real nature of 
the water would confirm or refute these extraordi- 
nary assertions of the ancients, the author filled a 
strong bottle with it, as near the sources as possible; 
and having caused it afterwards to be carefully ana- 
lyzed by Professor H. C. Oersted, at Copenhagen, 
the resuit of this chemical analysis has shown that, 
with exception of some little parts of iron and of lime, 
the Stygian water is almost as pure as any spring 
water ; and that of all the qualities attributed to it 
by the ancients, only one was real, that of being, by 
its extreme coldness, or icy temperature, noxious 
to the health of men and animals. This accords 
with the opinion still prevailing in the neighbour- 
hood of the mountain: at Solos, Klutchines, &c. 
Not the real nature of the water, but the circum- 
stance that its cascade became, at a very early epoch, 
the site of a religious ordeal as a water of probation, 
accounts for all the miraculous effects which Greek 
priestcraft and popular superstition formerly attri- 
buted to the fabulous stream of the Styx. 

The Secretary read a paper by Mr. Cullimore, 
*On an Alabaster Canicularium, of the period of 
Thothmos ITI.’ 

The writer thus names two singular antiques be- 
longing to Mr. Sams. Though probably the work of 
different artists, they appear to have formed portions 
of the same, or of two similar instruments, designed 
for instructing the Egyptians in their symbolical 
astronomy. 

The first of these instruments is a small circle of 
alabaster, on which‘are a pyramid and nine scarabzi, 
all cut out of the same block ; the scarabei advancing 
in procession on each side, towards the pyramid, op- 
posite to which a portion of the circle, which, no 
doubt, contained three more, is lost. The four sides 
of the pyramid are inscribed, as is also the outer 
edge of the circle. The second resembles in form a 
small round table, surrounded by a raised edge ; it 
is likewise inscribed, and bears the prefix of Thoth- 
mos III. and his title, Me-Ra. Its centre is occu- 
pied by a single scarab, the mouth of which points 
to the royal prefix. The scarab being the well- 
known Egyptian symbol of the sun, of life, and of 
time, it seems unquestionable, the writer observed, 
that twelve scarabei, moving in a circle towards a 
given point, must represent the sun in his annual 
course. The table, containing the single scarab, he 
supposes to represent the centre of the system, when 
viewed as surrounded by the larger circle, having 
the scarabean months or signs. The former he also 
supposes to represent the plane of the equator, the 
latter that of the ecliptic; the prefix of Thothmos 
Me-Ra, on a line with the axis of the central scarab, 
serving as an index for rectifying the machine to 
any required era. The connexion of the two circles 
is rendered almost certain by the relation of the 
astronomical inscriptions, which surround them, to 
each other. 

It was inferred, from the disposition of the 
scarabs, resembling that of the signs and figures in 
the Zodiac of Dendera, that in this instrument the 
retrograde canicular cycle is indicated, as well as 
the sun’s annual course. Its discovery is of consider- 
able chronological importance, as establishing the 
identity of the Thothmos III. of the tablets of Aby- 
dos and Karnac, with the historical Meris or Meno- 
phres, whose epoch is astronomically fixed by He- 
rodotus and Theon to the year s.c. 1325. Another 
fact inferred, was, that the Egyptians were acquaint- 
ed with the elliptical form of the earth’s orbit ; the 
scarabei being so proportioned and disposed, the 
two largest nearest the pyramid, the remainder de- 
creasing in size as they gradually recede from it— 
that if the circle were bisected by an imaginary 





equinoctial line, seven of the scarabean months 
would represent the summer, and five the winter 
season ; thus the character of the ellipse is preserved, 
while, for convenience of movement, the circular 
form is retained. The ancient Persians, who derived 
their canicular system from Egypt, divided their 
seasons in precisely the same manner. 

Mr. Hamilton likewise read part of an interesting 
literary record, the property of Col. Spicer, of Chel- 
sea College. It is an elaborate descriptive catalogue 
of the Oriental manuscripts collected in the East by 
the traveller Bruce. The portion read contained a 
description of the Ethiopic copies of the Old and 
New Testament. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


March 19.—The Right Hon. C. W. Williams 
Wynn, M.P. President, in the chair.—Among the 
visitors present was Maulavi Muhammad Isméel 
Khan, Astronomer to the King of Oude. This 
learned foreigner presented to the Society a Persian 
MS.; treatise, of which he was the author, on Geo- 
metry. Several other donations were presented. 
Colonel Sir John Burke, Bart., John G. Matheison, 
Esq., John Fraser, Esq., and Edward Colebrooke, 
Esq., were elected resident Members. 

The Right Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston called 
the attention of the meeting to a very extensive col- 
lection, on the table, of specimens of the Materia 
Medica, vegetables, seeds, minerals, &c. of India, 
made by John Forbes Royle, Esq., and stated, that, 
in connexion with it, he had recently had the honour 
to submit to the Council of the society, on the part of 
the Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, and Mr. Royle, a 
very important suggestion, having for its object the 
institution of a Committee of Agriculture and Trade 
in relation to the East; the Council, he said, had 
referred this proposal to the Committee of Corre- 
spondence, with a view to their reporting upon it. 
The Committee had conceived that the best way of 
proceeding would be, to lay the whole plan before 
the Society at a general meeting; and the Council 
having sanctioned this procedure, Mr. Mackenzie, 
whose extensive knowledge of the capabilities and 
wants of India were so well known, had kindly pro- 
mised to read a paper which he had been requested 
to draw up on the subject ; and which would be fol- 
lowed by one, having the same object, by Mr. Royle. 

Mr. Mackenzie read a very interesting paper; 
and described the most important objects to be 
aimed at in the proposed plan to be :—1. To ascer- 
tain what articles, the produce of India, now im- 
ported into England, are of inferior quality to those 
produced in other countries; to investigate the 
causes of the inferiority ; and to explore and suggest 
the means of removing it. 2. To ascertain what 
articles, now in demand in England, or likely to be 
used, if furnished, could be profitably provided in 
that country, or their place advantageously supplied 
by other things belonging to it; to take measures 
for making known in India the wants of England; 
and, in England, the capabilities of India; and to 
suggest and facilitate such experiments as may be 
necessary to determine the practicability of render- 
ing the resources of the one country subservient to 
the exigencies of the other. 3. To ascertain what 
useful articles are produced in countries possessing 
climates resembling those of the different parts of 
India, which are not known to that country, and vice 
versd; to consider the means of transplanting the 
productions of one country to another ; and to encou- 
rage and facilitate all useful interchanges of that na- 
ture. 4. With the above view, and for the sake of 
general knowledge, to consider how the statistics of 
Indian agriculture and arts may be most conveniently 
and economically ascertained and recorded ; and to 
encourage and facilitate all inquiries directed to those 
objects. This task, he thought, the Society might under- 
take with great advantage to the world, and with credit 
to itself, forming as it did the recognized medium of 
communication between India and Europe, and 
commanding a ready access to all the classes in both 
countries, by whose co-operation the work in view 
was mainly to be advanced. The gentlemen at the 
India House appeared readily to recognize the be- 
nefit to be derived from the proposed measure, and 
the Society might confidently anticipate the active 
assistance of many gentlemen belonging to this city. 
By tracts and translations the Society might spread 
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abroad much useful knowledge, the more likely to 
be prized, because it would directly administer to 
some want, or satisfy some desire. By the trans- 
mission of specimens and models, it might address 
the senses of the natives, and excite the curiosity 
even of the illiterate: and, extending the bounds of 
knowledge, enlarge, at the same time, the means of 
enjoyment, adding, from day to day, fresh links to 
that chain of mutual benefits which best binds the 
subject to the sovereign state, and most surely con- 
tributes to the relations of peace among nations. It 
was delightful, indeed, to think what an amount of 
benefit might be conferred, without cost to the giver, 
by the distribution of a single new plant of general 
utility; and how extensively and easily the wealth 
of nations might be advanced, and the bonds of mu- 
tual good-will strengthened. There was something 
very touching in the kindly pride with which the 
great Baber spoke of his having given to India fruits 
previously unknown to it. Our empire ought daily 
to be made felt by similar benefits, extensive in pro- 
portion to our superior means, and to our boast of 
better knowledge. 

Mr. Royle, after explaining to the meeting the 
manner in which he formed the collection exhibited, 
and the circumstances which had led him to turn his 
attention to the Materia Medica of India, with a 
view to ascertain whether the public service might 
not be rendered less dependent upon the supplies 
from Europe, entered upon a lucid detail of the 
measures to be pursued by the proposed Committee, 
and of the results likely to ensue from an extended 
application of scientific principles to practical pur- 
poses. He could not avoid alluding to the cultiva- 
tion of beet-root in France for the manufacture of 
sugar, as he considered it one of the triumphs of 
science; and the improvement of agriculture in this 
country, by the joint aids of vegetable physiology 
and chemistry, was equally deserving of notice. The 
mention of the gardens round London, would imme- 
diately recall how they teemed, both in earliest 
spring and latest autumn, with the vegetable trea- 
sures of congenial climates. He did not think he 
was too sanguine, in believing that the Society might 
have it in their power to increase the comforts and 
resources of the natives of India, and give a stimulus 
both to their internal and external commerce. Mr. 
Royle concluded by remarking, that it we did not 
mistake the objects of science for the application of 
its principles, we should find reason to conclude that 
it was not science which was so much to blame for 
the want of practical applicability, as the want of 
science in those who made the observation. 





ORIENTAL TRANSLATION COMMITTEE. 

March 23.—The principal business of the meeting 
was to consider the propriety of joining the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in their endeavour to procure the 
rescinding of an order issued by Lord William Ben- 
tinck, for discontinuing the publication of Oriental 
Works, commenced under the auspices of the Ge- 
neral Committee of Public Instruction at Calcutta. 
By this order, not only was the publication of new 
works prevented, but the progress of those commenced 
was arrested, though many of them had been very 
considerably advanced. It was unanimously resolved, 
that the completion of the works already commenced 
was desirable, and that the members of the Com- 
mittee should individually and collectively aid the 
Asiatic Societies of Bengal and Great Britain in 
making a suitable representation to the proper au- 
thorities. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

March 21.—Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., President, 
in the chair.—The paper read was entitled ‘Some 
Remarks on the Bills of Mortality for the Kingdom 
of Denmark in the year 1834,’ by G. R. Porter, 
Esq. 

This communication (founded on a recent publi- 
cation by the Danish government,) consisted of so 
many numerical data which would not admit of 
abridgment, respecting the comparative and relative 
proportions of births, deaths, marriages, &c., as well 
to the populations of different countries at different 
periods as to each other, that we are necessarily 
compelled at once to hasten to some of the chief 
results, with reference to the particular kingdom 
specified in the title of the paper. In regard to the 





documents themselves, from which his deductions 
have been made, the author took occasion to observe, 
that referring as they do toonly one particular year, 
these statements are wanting in that kind and degree 
of utility which accompany a long-continued and 
consecutive series of tables, from which comparisons 
may be drawn between different periods. If taken 
by themselves, they would most probably lead to 
erroneous conclusions; yet, as forming part of a 
chain, the remaining links of which may be supplied 
on future occasions, they may still be very useful. 
According to the latest census, which, it is be- 
lieved, was taken in 1830, the population of Den- 
mark Proper (that is, exclusive of the Duchies of 
Sleswick and Holstein,) was 1,224,000 souls. In 
1834 (the year to which these figures relate) the mar- 
riages were 10,774; the births 43,266 (22,109 
males, 21,157 females) ; and the deaths, including 
still-born, 31,294 (16,296 males, 14,998 females). 
A summary of some of the chief results, as given 
by the author, may be thus stated :— 
Proportion of 
Marriages to Population ..........+++e+e08 1 in 113.61 
Births to Population ...........+.6++ ecooce Bin 28.29 
Deaths to Population (including still-born)., lin 39.11 
Ditto .... Ditto .. (excluding still-born).. Lin 41.05 
Annual i of Popul . .0.978, or nearly | per cent. 


Proportion of 
lllegitimate to Legitimate Births.. (Denmark) 1 to 9.16 
Ditto ........ Ditto ........ (Copenhagen) l to 4.25 
Still-born to Born-alive .......... pea 1 to 22.90 
Ditto ........ DUD sccncces (Copenhagen) 1 to 16.00 


secccees 3.62 





Number of Children to each Marriage ...... 


Proportion of Males to Females: viz. Males. Females, 
Total number of Births ........... - 51.10 2... 48.90 
Born alive .....+.0+++ eeccece ecccse 50.86 ...- 49.14 
Still born....... ecccces . - 56.57 .... 43.43 





o1. 5107 2... 48.93 
51.33 .... 48.67 


Legitimate Children 
Illegitimate Children .. 


‘Total number of Deaths ...........- 52.03 .... 47.92 
Deaths under 10 years of age ...... 5448 .... 4552 
—_ — 20 —  — eecces 54.07 .... 45.93 
_- _ 50 — eecece 52.89 .... 47.11 
— above 50 —_— -sesees 50.33 .... 4967 


A paper, by Mr. Preston, on the ‘Statistics of the 
Kingdom of Saxony,’ was also on the list of agenda 
for the evening, but the reading of it was unavoid- 
ably postponed, owing to a lengthened discussion 
which ensued, somewhat prematurely, with reference 
to Mr. Porter's communication. 

We take this opportunity to suggest, that all dis- 
cussion should be deferred until the whole of the 
papers appointed for the evening have been gone 
through, as, independentiy of other considerations, it 
may not unfrequently happen that the different pa- 
pers may treat on various subjects having affinity 
either in some of their leading features or details; 
and thus, being considered conjunctively, give a new 
tone to the discussion, and render it, perhaps, of 
greater interest. We venture, also, to recommend, 
(and do not confine our observationsto the Statistical 
Society alone,) that the process of balloting should 
either precede or follow the reading of a paper ; it is 
a miserable economy of time which dictates the pre- 
sent practice, and which is, after all, but ill repaid, 
by having the attention distracted by the constant 
jingling of a balloting box. We of course assume 
that no paper és read that is not worth listening to, 
for, otherwise, the more jingling the better, 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 23.—Mr. Lyell, President, in the chair.— 
A paper, by Dr. Riley, and Mr. Stuchbury, of Bris- 
tol, was first read, and gave a description of various 
fossil remains of three distinct saurian animals, dis- 
covered in the magnesian conglomerate on Durdham 
Down, near Bristol, in the autumn of 1834. 

The deposit in which these remains were found, 
rests horizontally on the edges of inclined beds of 
mountain limestone, filling up the inequalities of the 
surface, and consists of slightly-worn fragments of 
the limestone, cemented by yellow or dolomitic 
paste. 

Previously to the discovery of these bones, no 
fossils had been noticed in the deposit; though, in its 
equivalent, the magnesian limestone of the north of 
England, fishes, shells, and corals, had been found; 
and, in the copper-slate of Germany, a bed of nearly 
the same age, the remains of a monitor. The bones 


were firmly imbedded in the conglomerate, forming 
an integral portion of it, and occurred at various 
depths, some having been obtained from the very 


been fractured previously to their being entombed, 
but they bore no evidence of having been much 
water-worn. 

In describing the specimens, the authors carefull 
compare the osteological characters of each with the 
analogous bone in the crocodile, lizard, monitor, igu- 
ana, scink, saurodon, megalosaurus, and ichthyosau- 
rus, and prove that the fossil remains could not have 
belonged to any of those animals, or to any other 
with which they are acquainted. They, therefore, 
conceive that they are justified in considering them 
as belonging to a new genus, for which they propose 
the name of Thecodontosaurus, from its having been 
a lizard with alveoli in its jaws. 

A memoir was afterwards read, ‘ On the Ossiferous 
Cavern of Yealm Bridge, about six miles south-east 
of Plymouth,’ by Capt. Mudge, F.G.S. 

This cavern is in a mass of limestone on the south 
side of the Yealm. It had formerly three en- 
trances, situated about twelve feet above the level of 
the river, but portions of only the eastern and western 
chambers remain, the rock having been extensively 
quarried for economical purposes. In a part which 
had not been disturbed, Capt. Mudge noticed five 
distinct sedimentary deposits, which presented the 
following details :— 

Top-loam containing bones and pebbles 3} feet 
Stiff, whitish clay .....-..eeeee- 
Sand ...cccoccccccececccccee cd inches 
Red clay .2..ceccceccccccce sed feet 
Argillaceous sand.........+..++-6to18 inches, 

Bones have been found only in the uppermost bed, 
but they appear to have existed in great abundance, 
cartloads of them having been burnt. The remains 
which have been preserved have been examined by 
Mr. Clift and Mr. Owen, and ascertained to belong 
to the elephant, rhinoceros, horse, ox, sheep, deer, 
bear, hyena, wolf, dog, fox, hare, rabbit, water-rat, 
and a bird of considerable size. Some of the bones 
present undeniable evidence of having been gnawed, 
but none of them appear to have been water-worn, 
The remains of the hyena, horse, and ox, are very 
abundant, while those of the elephant and rhinoceros 
are scarce. The pebbles found in the same stratum 
appear to have been derived from the flanks of Dart- 
moor, but they differ from those which occur in the 
present bed of the Yealm. In one part, Capt. 
Mudge observed that the limestone was beautifully 
polished, owing, he conceives, to the friction of the 
animals, by which the cavern was inhabited. 

There are many other caves in the immediate 
neighbourhood, but the most considerable is in Kit- 
ley Park, nearly on a level with the Yealm. The 
floor is composed of gravel, agreeing with that in 
the bed of the river; and it has been ascertained 
that it does not contain bones. With respect to this 
difference in the contents of the two caverns, Capt. 
Mudge says, “ We are led to conclude, that they 
must have been exposed to very different conditions. 
As far as regards space, the accommodation for 
hyenas in the Kitley cave is much superior to that 
in Yealm Bridge cavern; and, therefore, we may 
infer, that, at the period when the hyenas tenanted 
the latter, they were prevented from entering the 
former, either from its having been frequently flooded. 

or permanently under water.” 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
s { Westminster Medical Society ...... Eight, P.M. 
AT. 2 Artists’ Conversazione .....+.+++.+ Eight. 
eoeeeees Ning. 
Institute of British Architects ........ Eight. 
Tves. Institution of Civil Engineers........ Eight. 
WED. Society of Arts.......ssesseceecseeeed Pe Seven. 
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FINE ARTS 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

Every exhibition of pictures must, more or less, 
be of a motley character—dark corners have to be 
furnished, patches of bare wall beautified with paint 
and gilding, and the portrait family of chubby ladies, 
rubicund old gentlemen, and tender children, to be 
accommodated according to their size. How far 
these necessities tend to the encouragement of art, 
isa question : we know that they serve, in default of 
better, as provocatives to laughter ; and that works 
of real and unobtrusive merit, so far from being 
overborne by such flaunting neighbours, come out 





bottom of the deposit. Many of them had evidently 


with a double beauty in the midst of groups of dis- 
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located anatomy, rainbows run mad, and trees dying 
of a green-sickness. 

From our prologue, the nature of the entertain- 
ment may beguessed ; and it must be confessed that we 
have seldom encountered better specimens of the gro- 
tesque than some of the curiosities now gathered toge- 
ther in Suffolk Street. But of these not yet: : it will | be 
better to begin by singling out the w heat from the 
chaff. Among the portraits and historical subjects, 
those by Hurlstone, Middleton, Mrs. Carpenter, and 
Mrs. Pearson, bear away the bell; the first has 
several of his Roman figures and groups ;—the Ex- 
hibition, indeed, is rich in contadini ;—the outline and 
expression of these figures (we mean Mr. Hurlstone’s) 
are wholly southern—but in his colouring there is 
wanting something ofthat rich,warm, substantial clear- 
ness which makes Murillo’s gipsies and beggar-boys 
seem absolutely reek king with life. Mr. Middleton hasa 
pretty portrait of Miss Mordaunt, and a head of a 
child (161), cheerful and blooming enough to have 
served for Red-riding-hood herself; the light in this 
picture is managed very happily, and the whole is 
unaffected and winning. Mr. Prentis has one 
little picture (54) which is simple and effective— 
this time he has spared us the horrors. of a sick 
room, and shows us merely a wife watching her hus- 
band’s slumber: the attitude of the female figure 
has that quiet repose which suits the situation, and 
the tone of colouring is appropriately low, without 
being cold or sombre. We pass Mrs. Pearson’s 
faithful portraitures of the furred robes and gold 
chains of the Court of Aldermen; but before par- 
ticularizing a landscape or two, mention must be 
made of Mr. H. P. Parker’s Smuggler looking out 
(395)—a head literally half out of the frame, with 
enough dioramic effect (though the contrivance by 
which this is managed is perhaps hardly legitimate) 
to be almost startling —a thing, if encountered un- 
expectedly ina haunted chamber, by the light of a 
flickering fire, to revive the fears of Udolpho and 
the Chateau le Blanc. Nor must the Drum-head 
Court-martial, by Mr. Buss (348), be forgotten; a 
scape-grace of a cat is brought up to justice by a 
veteran officer, for having been caught in the act of 
destroying his grand-daughter’s pet bird ; the culprit 
is treated in true military fashion—tied up to a 
spade, and confronted with his victim—another old 
soldier stands behind, ready to execute justice, while 
the little girl turns away and weeps. Some of 
Zeitter’s foreign sketches, too, are clever, though 
queerly christened ; as, for instance (462), dn dus- 
trian Diligence in the Tyrol, in which the Rev. Dr. 
Buckland, of Christ College, Oxford, happened to 
be travelling. By the way, the whole Catalogue is 
pranked out in a singularly flowery style, not unlike 
the “ thick-ribbed ice” play-bill of the English 
Opera House. One ortwo ofthe items are worth giving, 
if only in the hope of having the mystery they con- 
tain cleared up ; as, for instance, the following : 

No. 475. Dying Poacher.—* The morn returns, but 
not for him returns the fresh’ning dawn—his watch 
placed on a letter implies his last will.” 

No. 880.—* Bust of the Rev. Reginald Rabette, 
A.M., of Queen’s College, Cambridge, author of a 
work upon the number 666.—Vide the Apocalypse of 
St. John.” 

But enough of these printed absurdities. We must 
now mention Mr. Creswick’s landscapes as excel- 
lent ; in one or two of them, however, he trenches 
upon mannerism, with which he can well afford to 
dispense. We must just ask of Mr. Sidney Cooper 
whether, in his cattle pieces, his heads are not a 
trifle too small :—the question occurred to us while 
admiring the sleek young brindled bull (251). Mr. 
Pyne’s landscapes, “too, deserve praise. Mr. Shayer 
paints carefully, without approaching Collins, whom 
he seems to follow in his choice of subject. Mr. 
Goodall, (the admirable engraver,) has sent one 
landscape (369), painted with a truth, and delicacy, 
and effect which remind us of his happiest efforts 
with the burin: there would be nothing to desire 
(to judge by this specimen), if he were only a little 
more distinct in touch and tone. With these, and 
some works by Hofland and Davis (though the latter 
are too exclusively given up to buckskins and red 
coats, and his horses are sometimes shown off at the 
expense of their riders), we must close our memo- 
randa of the pictures particularly claiming attention 
for their cleverness and good taste. We will not 





dwell long upon those notorious in the opposite ex- 
treme—though their name is Legion. But we can- 
not but compliment Mr. Haydon upon the mace- 
doine of hands without owners, arms in every con- 
ceivable action, eves (not in themselves agreed) 
looking unutterable things, crimson cheeks, and 
copper heads of hair, which he has hung up for the 
admiration of the world, in his Discovery of Achilles 
(221). Mr. Dawe, too, has found a more violently 
see-saw subject than usual, in the Wreck of the George 
the Fourth (204). Miss Sharples is particularly droll 
in her Clearing the Course (455)—her horses want 
propping, and her jockeys training; but then, her 
parasols are finished to a japan nicety, and there are 
red coats and simpering young ladies enough to make 
the picture the gayest of all gay furniture. As for 
the treasures of portraiture here displayed, we sup- 
pose the place of honour must be given to the Earl 
of Egremont and Miss Caroline Wyndham (77) , but 
there are many worthy to follow in the train ; and 
Win Jenkins’s enumeration of the aristocracies of 
London—* The king, the queen, the hilliphants, 
the piébald ass, and the rest of the royal family,” 
might be borrowed, without impropriety, to describe 
much of the staring life, human and animal, and of 
no species, which figures on the walls. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


KING'S THEATRE. 
This Evening, Bellini’s Opera Seria, entitled BEATRICE DI 
TENDA; after which the Second Act of LA SYLPHIDE, 











DRURY LANE 


This Evening, a CORSAIR; THE TRISH TUTOR; and 
CHEVY C 





CECILIAN SOCIETY, ALBION HALL, MOORGATE, 

‘THE MESSIAH, with Mozart's Additional Accompaniments, 
will be performed on Thursday next. The Society will have the 
assistance of Mrs. George Wood, Miss Birch, Mr. ‘Turner, Mr. 
Purday, Messrs. Harper, Ling, Ashley, Severn, &c. and the 
Band and Chorus will consist of at least One Hundred Performers. 
‘To commence at 70 “cloc k precisely. Single ‘Tickets, 3s. ; Double 
Tickets 5s. each, may be had of Mr. Novello, Dean-street, Soho ; 
Mr. Peck, 44, Newgate-street ; or Mr. Johnson, 114, London-wall. 
rid a pureday, 7th April, (ats o’clock,) Hz andel’s ACIS AND 
SALATE 








GRAND FESTIVAL OF SACRED MUSIC EXE TER HALL, 
For THE CHARinG Cross Hospita 
First Granp Rene ae sat, Thursday, a of April. 











Srconp Granp Rene ansat » Tuesc 
-ERFORMANCE, Wedne 
Turrp Grano ReHearsat, Thursc 
Perrorm ANCE, Friday 22nd. 
Tickets, with bills of particulars, may be procured.at the prin- 
cipal Music Shops, and at the Board Room of the Hospital. 
JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon. See. 





Kuina’s Turatre.— Bes ~atrice di Tenda,’ a serious 
opera, was produced here on Tuesday evening, to 
linger its two nights, and then, we hope, be laid aside 
for ever: for on Tuesday week we are promised * La 
Gazza,’ with Grisi, Lablache, and Rubini. There is a 
sort of traditional allowance extended to the perfor- 
mances at this theatre before Easter, which we have 
no wish to withhold ; and therefore, in speaking of 
* Beatrice Tenda,’ we shall forget the fact, that there 
were a prima donna and a primo fenore on the stage, 
and speak of Cartagenova as the only artist of the 
present corps, who can or ought to keep his place 
after the season begins. But we cannot overlook the 
deficiencies of the chorus, because this department, 
being independent of foreign assistance, ought to be 
always filled efficiently. A ragged, regiment tricked 
out in all the finery of Monmouth Street, might, we 
think, after a three days’ drilling, have been brought 
forward in place of the “attendant ladies, knights, 
warriors and guards,” of the Duke of Milan; and we 
question if one out of a hundred among the audience 
would have had a suspicion of a difference. To speak 
of the opera as a musical composition, would be to 
waste time and space: in its story it is merely a 
rifacciamento of * Anna Bolena:’ but the trammels 
under which the hapless manufacturer of a libretto 
must labour, prevent any very great novelty of de- 
tail; and, knowing the historical facts, we saw all 
that was to befall the tyrannical, sensual, jealous 
husband,and the injured wife—first sorrowful, then in- 
dignant underunworthy treatment, and lastly, dying of 
a broken heart ; to say nothing of being able to trace 
out without book the fortunes ofa disappointed lover, 
who gives vent to his unhappy passion in roulades and 
cantabili, till the proper time comes when the mischief 
is to be done ;—and those of the “second woman,” 
whose affections, with an equally mathematical cer- 
tainty, are bestowed by the rule of contrary. Signor 
Cartagenova, for his performance of Filippo Visconti, 





stands in our good graces just where he did. No- 
thing, it is true, can be done with such wretched 
music, and perhaps, in the scene where he vacillates 
over signing the sentence for his wife’s execution, he 
displayed more steadiness combined with his usual 
energy, than he has yet had an opportunity of showing. 
At present we are disposed to consider hima fine singer 
in the rough ; and if he go through the season without 
being greatly improved and polished, by the excel- 
lent companionship in which he will find himself, 
we shall be surprised as well as disappointed: in ac- 
tion he does too much with his arms, forgetting that 
there is often more expression in repose than in the 
unceasing restlessness of gesticulation. Between the 
acts of the opera, the orchestra performed the over- 
ture to Der Freischiitz ; the audience had the good 
taste to encore this page from Macbeth, in the midst of 
a book of Rosa Matilda’s worst: to us it was curious 
to hear the tripping style (a perfect mincing of Ger- 
man music,) in which the conductor managed to 
make the allegro go off. The Ballet promises well. 
Varin is much improved, though still rather heavy, 
and sometimes a pulsation or two behind the orches- 
tra; St. Romain is admirable in her own style, and 
M. Couston will dance well with years and expe- 
rience, (strange words these to apply to the subject). 
As for M. Guillet, we imagine that his opera re- 
miniscences will alsoclose with the coming of Easter : 
Perrot having already arrived, bringing with him a 
dancing Grisi, who is promised to us, as something 
very precious, 





Antient Concerts.—The second of these Con- 
certs, though better in the variety of music selected, 
was, as an entire performance, but little more ex- 
citing than its predecessor. The system by which 
the orchestra, chorus and singers, of this establish- 
ment, appear to be managed, must prove detrimental 
to its well being; and we wish its conductor would 
remember, that it is no compromise of the dignity 
and simple grandeur of our forefathers, to make 
energy and point, and a close and intellectual atten- 
tion to the lights and shadows of their music, as much 
a matter of consequence as a tame and literal cor- 
rectness. Even in the choruses, we find a want of 
that vivacity which the ear demands. We felt this 
especially in the madrigals, which, in spite of their 
great numerical superiority over those of the Vocal 
Concerts, fall far behind them in freshness and finish. 
The solo singers appear to labour under the same 
Trophonian influence ;—and on Wednesday, save for 
Mrs. Bishop, whose great merit lies in her spirited con- 
ception of the music she sings, and Mr. Phillips, who, 
by strange contrast, is never so energetic and bold as in 
these Concerts, we could have followed the example 
of some of the audience, and tranquilly dozed through 
airs drawn out to a lazy length, and concerted music 
growing slower and sweeter, and sweeter and slower, 
till « universal pause seemed almost inevitable. And 
yet the scheme was excellent and varied, beginning 
with Handel's Coronation Anthem, ‘ 'The King shall 
rejoice.” We had then Mozart’s honeyed * Soave sia il 
vento, by Mrs. Knyvett, Mrs. Bishop,and Mr.Phillips ; 
the latter was joined by Mr. Parry, Jun., in‘ The Lord 
is a man of war’—could no more efficient voice have 
been found to take part with him in this noble compo- 
sition? Mr. Parry is sweet and delicate, as a ballad 
singer; but the tasks allotted to him on Wednesday 
were impossible. Festa’s * Down in a flowery vale’ was 
repeated by royal command. Mrs. Knyvett was cold 
and tedious in * Angels ever bright and fair,’ and, 
moreover, sung out of tune—a very rare fault in her. 
The noble motett by Mozart (denounced as “too 
noisy” by some of the elder among the audience), 
was performed in but a slovenly fashion: the solos 
taken by Mrs. Bishop, Messrs. Hawkins, Vaughan, 
and Parry, were all but inaudible. Even Lindley 
and Dragonetti were less happy than usual in their 
Corelli Trio (with Crouch), which was received with 
only a little rustling of the books. Then came a 
Madame Parigiani—(we may ask, like the suspicious 
Americans in Mrs. Trollope’s novel, whether this is 
not a made-up name ?)—who sung Handel's * Holy, 
holy’ to its original Italian words, * Dove sei,’ with 
as smooth and musical a contralto voice as we could 
desire ; but a total absence of expression or under- 
standing, which was almost amusing: the same 
may be said of her after-performance of Gluck’s 
‘Che faro.’ She is by far too inexperienced to be 
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brought forward in such a concert. Mr. Phillips’s 
noble recitative from ‘* Belshazzar,’ and the chorus, 
*Sing, O ye heavens!’ closed the first act. The se- 
cond opened with the Overture and Dead March in 
Saul. We never felt the unparalleled grandeur of the 
latter, particularly as it approaches its close, more 
forcibly. Mrs. Bishop did her utmost in' Jomelli’s 
*Gia la vittima fatale,—a song which we should 
much like to hear given by Malibran. Haydn’s 
beautiful Introduction to the ‘ Seasons’ delighted us; 
but in the Chorus and Quartett, ‘Come, gentle 
Spring,’ something was wanting. Here, too, the solo 
singers, by way of being delicate, completely escaped 
being heard. The feeble trio by Millico, * Fallen is 
thy throne,’ made us taste the following well-known 
chorus, * From the censer,’ with a double relish. We 
have already spoken of Mr. Parry and Madame 
Parigiani, and will therefore pass their second songs 
without comment. We have therefore now only to 
name Wilbye’s ‘ Flora gave me fairest flowers,’ as 
the second madrigal; and Handel’s magnificent, 
* Fixed in his everlasting seat,’ as the best chorus of 
the evening, with which the concert closed. 





Puitnarmonic Society.—This Concert was led 
by Mr. Weichsell, under the conduct of Mr. Potter. 
We must make up our minds, we suppose, to one 
inferior Philharmonic Concert every season: and 
we rejoice in the hope that it is over. Not but that 
the scheme of Monday’s performances contained ex- 
cellent things—Beethoven’s Sinfonia in p flat, and 
Weber’s overture to ‘The Ruler of the Spirits,’ 
(of the two solos we shall presently speak) ; but the 
band was negligent and somewhat coarse, and even 
our favourites may be said to have trailed, rather 
than to have gone off with the spirit they demand. 
Mr. Potter’s symphony, too, was one of the dreariest 
of his works, and with so many better compositions 
in store, we regret that it should have been selected. 
The singers were Madame Colleoni-Corti, Signors 
Winter and Cartagenova ; the two first ought never 
to have appeared in the Philharmonic orchestra, the 
latter should have been restrained in the choice of his 
solo, which was a trashy, tedious aria by Mercadante. 
But the manner in which displeasure at these failures 
was expressed pained us greatly: it was coarse and 
cruel to hiss those who were doing their best. If the 
directors will allow such miserable music as Bellini’s 
‘Casta Diva’ and the scena from ‘I Normanni a 
Parigi’ to disfigure the scheme of a classical concert ; 
and will engage singers whom it must be manifest to the 
commonest taste and judgment could, from defects of 
voice, only be endurable on the stage, the fault is 
theirs, and upon them it should be visited, and not 
upon the performers. The life of a second-rate 
singer (especially a female) is subject enough to 
neglect and vexation, without the public expression 
of contempt and aversion; and an audience, while 
it cannot be too strict upon the parties really respon- 
sible, would lose nothing by being tolerant and 
humane towards those who are not fortunate enough 
to content its fastidiousness. But, from a subject 
which sent us home melancholy, we are glad to turn 
to Madame Dulcken’s decided success in her per- 
formance of Weber’s * Concert Stuck ;’ her touch is 
brilliant, her style bold, and she wrought up this 
most arduous composition with great animation, and 
without the least hurry, or apparent effort. There 
is a slight flippancy now and then in the delivery of 
certain passages, caused by the too frequent attempt 
at a peculiar effect, which, if removed, would leave 
us little to wish: and then, how noble is the 
music! full of romance, and contrast, and passion, 
from the first stealing notes of the adagio to the 
magnificent conclusion of the finale, which abso- 
lutely seems to soar with vivacity. Mr. Blagrove 
played a concertino of Spohr’s in the second act 
with a finish quite metallica purity of style 
and tone, and a lightness of execution, we have never 
before met with in an English player. Time, and 
the experience of general cultivation (for this has its 
part in music as well as in other arts,) will increase 
his feeling, which at present lingers behind his me- 
chanical power: in the meantime, why is he not a 
member of the Philharmonic orchestra? There is 
room for a new leader in London. 


Societa Armonica.—Our notice of the first of 
these pleasant Concerts, which took place on Thurs- 


amusements of the week taking precedence. But, 
it must be understood, that brevity, in the present 
case, does not imply disparagement: the scheme 
contained an excellent selection of music. Beetho- 
ven’s Grand Choral Symphony in p opened the per- 
formance. Of a work so complicated, it is next to 
impossible to speak on a single hearing; and yet 
more so, from its being imperfectedly executed ; the 
feebleness of the chorus must have occasioned the 
loss of many effects which a greater strength of voices 
would have fully brought out. The orchestra was, 
on the whole, satisfactory. The other instrumental 
pieces were Weber’s Overture to ‘Oberon, and 
Spohr’s to ‘ Alruna,’ a fine, but elaborate composi- 
tion; Neukomm’s Septett was also played in the 
second act. Mrs. Bishop, Mrs. A. Shaw, Mr. Hobbs, 
and Mr. Balfe, were the singers engaged. The first 
lady sang the brilliant finale in Euryanthe, * Alziam 
gli evviva,’—which failed from the unsteadiness of the 
band—and Beethoven’s ‘ Per pieta.’ She also led 
his fine terzett, *‘ Tremate,’ in which she was joined 
by Mr. Hobbs and Mr. Balfe. Mrs. Shaw was en- 
cored in ‘She never told her love:’ her other song 
was Cimarosa’s ‘Frenar vorrei le lagrime.’ Mr. 
Hobbs appeared with credit in an arduous, but rather 
fine scena from ‘Der Vampyr;’ and Mr. Balfe in- 
troduced a new Italian air of his own composition, 
which he sung in his usual finished style. On the 
whole, this series of Concerts has commenced 
spiritedly. 








Drury Lane.—Miss Joanna Baillie’s tragedy of 
*Henriquez’ has been acted here with about the 
same moderate degree of success which attended the 
production of ‘The Separation’ at the other house. 
Both were listened to with respect and attention, 
but without that excitement which gives promise of 
permanent attraction. In truth, they are for the 
closet, and not for the stage. Mr. Vandenhoff played 
respectably, but the texture of his acting is somewhat 
too coarse for the character of Henriquez. Miss 
Ellen Tree made the very most of her part, which, 
though the principal female in the drama, is not a 
very prominent one. 

On Monday, Herold’s opera of ‘Zampa’ was 
brought out under the title of *The Corsair,’ and in 
a state calculated to do something towards rescuing 
the reputation of the composer from the injury done 
to it by the Covent Garden mutilation. We cannot 
say a great deal in favour of the dramatic portion of 
the work ; but it must, in candour, be admitted to 
be a relief to those whose irksome duty it has been 
to sit out the Covent Garden version. The music, 
however, was given in full, and, for the most part, 
carefully and well. That which belongs to the part 
of Zampa does not lie properly within the compass 
of Mr. H. Phillips’s voice, and there was consequently 
a continued effort about his performance, which kept 
us in pain on his account. We understand that, 
after a few nights, it will be in the hands of Mr. 
Wilson, and we should imagine that the whole effect 
of the opera will be lightened and improved by the 
change. Miss Shirreff and Mr. Templeton took great 
pains, and gave satisfaction. The best executed piece 
of music of the evening, however, was the trio in the 
second act, between Ritta, Daniel, and Dandolo, 
which was sung to admiration by Miss H. Cawse, and 
Messrs. Giubilei and Duruset. Whether we look 
to the quality of her voice, the ease of her execution, 
to her correctness as to time and taste, or to the 
playful archness of her acting, we must still give it 
as our opinion, that this young lady left nothing for 
the most fastidious to wish added or removed; and 
she was so well supported by her two male help- 
mates, that the trio was a musical treat too rarely 
to be met with on our stage. Mr. Duruset, in Dan- 
dolo, a part which, from its peculiar nature, and 
from the abruptness with which it is first thrust upon 
the audience, would have been extremely dangerous 
in less skilful hands, astonished the house by showing 
himself in the somewhat novel light of an excellent 
low comedy actor. It is so much and so justly, we 
regret to say, the fashion to imagine that English 
singers cannot act, that audiences are prepared to 
laugh at them because they can’t play their parts 





properly. Mr. Duruset at once made them laugh 
| at him, because he could, which is a much more sa- 
| tisfactory cause. We suspect that the management 





it was not aware, but which it will, ere long, turn 
to good account. The opera was very successful - 
there was an indifferent last scene, which we under. 
stand has since been improved. 








MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, 
—M. Bernouf has been elected to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of M. Mongez. M. Depping 
and M. Champollion were put in nomination. 

French Savings Banks.—Up to the 31st Janu 
last, the number of authorized Savings Banks existing 
in various parts of France (there being only twelve 
out of the whole 86 departments in which no Savin 
Banks have been yet established,) was 162. Of this 
number 138 had a net credit at the Treasury of 
27,095,522 fr. ; (the remainder not having made any 
deposits,) to which must be added, 39,580,172 fr. be- 
longing to the Paris Savings Bank alone, making a 
total of 66,675,694 fr., or 2,667,028/. sterling. The in- 
crease in the net amount of deposits lodged at the 
Treasury between the 31st December 1835, and 31st 
January 1836, was 4,396,414 fr. (175,856/.) or asmall 
fraction more than seven per cent. 
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Public Vehicles in Paris.—The following is an 
official report of the number of public vehicles in 
Paris at the end of 1835:—913 hackney coaches, 
733 cabriolets, 252 vehicles called coucous, which go 
beyond the barriers, 1,485 livery cabriolets, 8,703 
cabriolets resembling private cabriolets, 1,873 hand 
water-carts, 610 horse water-carts, 802 long and 
short stages, and 301 omnibuses, forming a total of 
15,672 public conveyances. Private carriages and 
four-wheeled livery carriages are not included in this 
account. The number of carts, drays, waggons, &c., 
is estimated at 32,000. 

Sugar from Beet-root.—Messrs. Fics and Slanewald, 
of Quedlinburgh, in Westphalia, have discovered a 
process whereby, in twelve hours, 10 pounds of pure 
sugar, perfectly crystallized, may be extracted from 
1001b. of beet-root. The secret was immediately 
purchased by M. Brokhoff, of Wisburg, for 20,000f.,, 
with the condition that it should not be used beyond 
the provinces of the Rhine and Westphalia.— Times. 








TO CORRESPONDSNTS 

K.—A. W. W.—T. N.—A. V. E.—J. A.—An Artizan— 
J.—received. 

J. A. E. quotes our words often, but has not read them 
attentively. We set out by stating, that ‘ discussion 1s 
worse than useless.” 

The Publisher has ded in perfecting another set of 
the ATHENZuM, which may be had on application at the 
office, or through a bookseller. He is still willing to give 
1s. each, for Nos. 107, 103, 167, 168, 169; or to purchase 





day evening, must, of necessity be short,—the earlier | has a fund of comic talent in a corner here, of which | the volumes for 1828-9. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
ANWELL SCHOOLS (formerly Dr. Bonn’s), 
Hanw att, .» Middles: 

The Rev. J. A. EME ERTON, "M.A. of Oxford, Curate of Han- 
well, prepares 1 Pupils for the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the East India College, the Public Schools, and the 
various departments of Commerc jal 

Fees for INSTRUCTION, as at King's College School, Four 
Guineas anda Half per Quarter 

Boarp and TUTELAGE onier Eight Years of Age, Three 
Guineas per Quarter; and One Guinea per Quarter additional 
each suc ceeding Year. No Day Scholars 

References of high respect: ability will eo given and required. 
Prospectuses may be h had of Messrs. Boake & Varty, 31, Strand; 
and of Mr. Souter, St. Paul's Churchya 


ANTED, in the Establishment of an ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, a genteel and well-edu- 

cated YOUTH, of from 14 to 16 Years of” Age, as an APPREN- 
TICE, He will have an unusual opportunity of acquiring a know- 
ledge of the Profession in all its branc og especially the Classi- 
eal and Rare Book Departments. The Premium is moderate, 
as he will be required to board with his friends. Address to 

Henry G. Bobn, 4, York-street, Covent-garden. 


REV. MR. CUNNINGHAM 
AND THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 


ITH reference to the interpretation which has 
been put by the Proprietors of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica on the statements made by me regarding that work at 
the Protestant Meeting, held in the Assembly Ktooms on 23rd 
December last: viz. alleged, that, in consequence of an 
application by Roman Catholic $ to be allowe (to write or revise 
the Articles affecting their religion, a concession had been made 
inconsistent with the proper Editorial control of that work, and 
that I meant to impugn its statements of Christian Doctrine ; 1 
have no hesitation in saying, that | never made or intended to 
make such a statement, and therefore I entirely disclaim the 
interpretation referred to. 

The more limited statement which I did make, rested upon 
authority which warranted me in believing it at the time. In 
consequence, however, of investigations w hic h I have since ne- 
cessarily made, and evidence whic have since received ; par- 
ticularly, having ascertained that, in order to obtain the most 
correct and impartial accounts of religious sects generally, it was 
the practice, from the commencement of the W ork, where there 
was an opportunity, to submit the Articles giving an account of 
each Sect to one of its leading Members, a practice entire} 
consistent with the full right of Editorial revision and control, 
I am now satisfied, that the information upon which I acted 
does not warrant the inference that any concession was made, 
or any inference injurious to the character of the ENcycLo- 
pPmRvIA BRITANNICA, 

Edinburgh, WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM. 
9th March, 1836. 

In consequence of the above, the Proprietors of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica have now withdrawn their Action of Damages. 


Sales. by 2 Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
Mg ae THIS DAY, and on MONDAY and following 
ay ; includin 
ORTION of the LIBRARY of a GENTLE- 
MAN; among which are— 

Ix Forto, Dugdale’s Monasticon (early Sub- 
scription Copy, in parts)—Macklin’ s Bible,7 vols. choice engyay- 
ings and etchings—Galerie du Duc d’Orleans, 2 v« The 
Derby, Forster’s, British, Leicester, and other Gall 
Bible, 2 vols.—John Bull, complete, 14 vols.— 
xv res de Bayle, 8 vols. —Dictionnaire de Moreri,8 sols. —Hoff- 

nni_ Lexicon, 4 vo N QUARTO, Scott's 6 vols.— 

Henry’ s Bible, 6 vols. —Enc ycloj adia Britannica ais Supple- 
ment, 28 vols. — Lewis's ‘Topographic; ‘al Dictionary, 4 vols.—Cie e- 
ronis Opera, Oliveti, 10 vols.—Berry s Heraldry, 3 vols.—Pyne’s 
Royal Residences, 3 vols. mor. mont n Octavo, Rev. W. 
Jones’s Works, 12 vols.—Rev. T. Scott's Ww poke. 10 vols.—Henry’s 
Bible, 3 vols. mor.—Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, 3 vols. —Harleian 
Miscellany, 12 vols.—Musée de Napoleon, 10 vols. mor.—Lodge’s 

ortraits, 12 vols.—Clarendon’s Rebellion, 6 vols. L. P. russ.— 
Bacon’s Works, 10 vols. russ. —Hansard’: s Parliamentary History, 
36 vols. half russ. aes British Theatre, 43 vols.—Cicero, 
Ernesti, 11 vols.—Fox’s Speeches, 6 vols.—Scott’s Prose Works, 
6 vols.—Series of Edinburgh tk dong Blackwood’s Magazine, 
Waverley Novels, Lardner’s C clopwedia, Library of Entertain- 
ing Knowledge, and Family Library.—Iron Book-Case, contain- 
ns — ‘ag Standard French and Italian Books in elegant 

inding ; & 

May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 


i m On THURSDAY, March 3} 

VALUABLE LAW LIBRARY ‘OF A BAR. 
RISTER DECEASED; 

Including Reports by Vesey, jun., Taunton, Bing- 
ham, East, Atkyns, Maule & Selwyn, Barnewall & Alderson, 
Barnewall & Cresswell Vesey & peemnes, wo , Russell,jRussell 
& Mylne, Mylne & Keen, Maddock igh, Simmons, Dow, 
Bosanque »t & Puller, Leach, Strange, &e Bt e Statutes at Large 
—Bacon’s Abridgment— Brown's Case —Bythewood’s Convey- 
ancing—Cruise’s Digest—Hatsell’s Pre cedents, &c. all in fine 
condition. 

May be viewed, and pais (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 
Money advanced, and Valuations of eve ry Description of 
operty made for the Payment of the Probate Duty, &c. 


VALUABLE BOOKS, ETC. 

By Messrs. GRIMSTON & HAVERS, at their Great Room, 306, 
High Holborn, on WEDNESDAY, March 30, and 7 following 
days, (Good Friday and Sunday’ excepted,) at half-past 12 
o'clock precis ely 


Ps CLUDIN fa the STOCK of C. 8S. DIXON, of 
159, Aldersgate-street (by order of the Assignees) ; 
Consisting of Stationery, Drawing Paper, Juvenile 
oks, numerous Bibles and Prayers i in serious Mipdings, Cir- 
culating Library of Popular Modern Novels, & 
The LIBRARY of the late ADAM LY MBU RNER Esq. 
(By order of & Executors) : 
Comprising Bell's Theatre, 34 vols. large paper— 
Encyclo wedia Britannica, 20 vols.—Hoare's Ancient Wiltshire, 
vols.—Lizars’ Anatomical wiptee Sever Anecdotes, 20 vols.— 
Buffon’s Natural History, by Smellie and Wood, 20 vols.—Lin- 
ard’s England, 14 vols.—Histoire Universelle, 45 vols. 4to. calf, 
cc.—Lodge’s Portraits, 12 vols. cums te—Coney *s Cathedrals— 
Howell's State Trials, 34 vols. half calf gilt—Taylor's Plato, 5 
vols.—Hawker’s Works, 10 vols. L.p.—Buffon, Histoire Nature lie, 
&c. 38 vols. 4to. calf—Batty’s Sceneries, 5 vols. mor.—Neale’s 
Westminster Abbey, folio—Beauties of England and Wales, 26 
Yols. L.p.—Keepsake— of Gems—Heuth’s Picturesque— 
Turner's Annual Tour, and other Annuals, India proofs—Two 
Mahogany Counter Show Cases, plate glass—Useful Law Books. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) hadat the Rooms. 
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ONUMENT to SIR WALTER SCOTT 


in Edinburzh.—Payment to successful competitors. —The 
Co) ‘TEE appointed to y rocure Plans for a memorial to be 
erected in Edinburgh to SIR WALTER SCO’ rT, will now receive 
designs for that object, in which the c ombination of a statue with 
architecture is indispensable, tobe accompanied with anaccurate 
estimate of the total expense, distinguishing the architectural 
part from the statue ; the cost of the whole not to exceed 5,000/. 
Tpannetion may be obtained from the Secretary as to the sites 
which have been more immediately under the consideration of 
the Committee, but it will be open to the artists to suggest any 
other. The Ist of Se tember next is the latest date for the re- 
ception of designs, which are to be addressed to Mr. Skene, the 
Secretary, at the Trustees’ Office, 128, Goarae-atreet, Edinburgh, 
marked “ Sir Walter Scott’s Monume nt.” N.B. To each of the 
three designs highest in merit, will be appropriated the sum of 
ay Guineas, as the Committee shall consider them entitled to 
ran 








CASE OF DISTRESS. 
HE Rev. WILLIAM PITT SCARGILL, for 


some time Minister of the Chapel in C hureheste-qtrect, 
and latterly a Member of the Established Church, had in the 
last three years nothing to depend upon for maintenance save 
the little which an aged mother, living with him, could spare 
from an annuity of 20/., and the small proceeds of his literary 
labours. Under the pressure of pecuniary difficulties and inces- 
sant exertion his mind ‘pec ame gradually weakened, an affection 
of the brain e nsued, and, after suffering therefrom several wee 
(during which time he was, with his Sony. indebted to the 
kindness of friends for daily support,) he breathed his last on 
Sunday evening, leaving a Wife and two Sons (one aged 9, the 
other 7,) with means of subsistence for a short time only. A 
Subscription for their relief has commenced, and any charitable 
contributions will be thankfully received by the Rev. H. Hasted, 
Thomas Robinson, Esq., and Mr. Deck k, who will act as trustees 
for the Widow and C hildren. In London, subscriptions will be 
received by Messrs. Barcla ay & Co. 54, Lombard-street. 

Bury St. Edmunds, Jan. 26, 1836. 


JROTECTOR and PHO: NIX FIRE 
OFFICES 

The Directors of the PHCENIX Fire Office beg to inform the 

pie , that the Business and Interests of the two Companies 

vxeing now united under an arrangement made with the Pro- 
prietors respectively, the Otlices of the two C ompanies will re- 
main open as heretofore, for the granting and renewing of Fire 
Insurances. Puazn1x or Prorecror Polic a and Receipts will 
be issued at the option of the parties insured 

No extra expense of any kind will atte nd the exc hange of 
Protector for Pheenix Policies. 

The Directors of the two Companies will feel obliged to per- 
sons insured in the Protector Office for the favour of an early 
transfer of their Insurances, signifying any alterations that they 
may wish to effect in the same. 

** Farming Stock is insured without the average Clause. 


ROTECTOR FIRE INSURANCE 

COMPANY, No. 35, Old Jewry, London ; Regent-street, 

Corner gy ermyn-street, wy estminster ; and Wellington-street, 
Southw TAL, 000,000. 

NOT ic i ‘IS HEREBY GIVE N, That Insurances which expire 
at Lady Day next, should be renewed within fifteen days there- 
after, or they will become void. 

Receipts for such Renewals are now ready at the above Offices, 
ene with the respective Agents to the Company throughout the 


United Kingdom. 5 
W ILMER HARRIS, § Secretary. _ 
YETTS'S GEOGRAPHICAL SLATES. — 


These Slates (on each of which Two Outline or Skeleton 
Maps are permanently engraved) are intended for Children to 
practise Geographical Exercises upon, by writing in the names 
of the Countries, ‘Towns, Seas, Islands, &c., which may be erased 
as often as desired without injuring the map. Price, including 
two corresponding Key Maps, 2s. Size of Slate, 1: 3in. by 11. 

“ This useful design js so justly and so well explained by Mr. 
Betts, in a letter accompanying specimen slates, that we cannot 
do better than adopt his words, only adding thereto our hearty 
commendation of his process for improving the student in geo- 
graphy.” —Lilerar Seo, ome 2, 1836. 

Published by John 7, Compton-street, Brunswick- 
square ; and to be ee opel beckesliers and ‘Toymen. 


DR. nee + aaae 
ist of Ma 
OLUME II. “i NA TURAL THEOLOGY. 
By THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D. | 12mo. 6s. cloth. 
This Volume concludes * Natural Theology.’ 
Volume III. On Se Evidences of Christianity, 
will appear on the Ist of aly. 
Published by W ities ‘ollins, Glasgow; and Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co. London. 















































ames’s-square, March 26. 
THE FOLLOWING oTeRh iS RE THIS DAY 


SECOND EDITION OF a. WILLIS’S NEW WORK. 

In rN 4. TN "aus 6d. boar Sy . " 

ENCILLINGS THE WAY. 
Second Edition. 

*,* A Continuation of the ‘Sketches of English Society,” with 
et ‘Visit to Abbotsford,’ and the Conclusion of the * Tour in 
Scotland,’ appear in this Edition, with a new Preface, &c. ; 
forming nearly half a volume of original matter. 

Il. 
By the Author of ‘ British America,’ 3 vals, post 8vo. Plates, 
MY NOT E-BOOK. 





“Mr. Macgregor has produced a a which, for varied and 
extensive enaiten, as rarely, indeed, been equalled.” 
Bell’s Messen. 

2 vals, ost 8vo. beautitully bound, price 2ks. 
af CHES BY ‘BO Z. 
With a bw. Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
“The work of a person of various and extraordinary intel- 
lectual gifts.""—Chronicle. 
Iv. 
Seconp Epition of the New TraGepy. Price 2s. €d. uniform 
wen the Hunchback.’ 
THE PROV( IST OF BRUGES. 

“ A noble tragedy, rounding 4 in _ beauty.”"—Morning 

Chronicle, 
2 vols. post 8vo. witha Portrait of his Grace of Devonshire, 
OLD BACHEL 
Their Varieties, Characters, pnd ( ongitions. 
By the Author of ‘Old N 
* Aglorious vindication of all the e 4 attributes of the 
sex.’ —Captain Marryat. 
vi. 
vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards, 
ITALY" ANI SWITZERLAND. 

By William ‘Thomson, i Assistant Commissary-General. 

“For the traveller a more excellent pocket friend cannot be 
adopted,” —Literary Gazette, 

John Macrone, St. James's-square. 





This day is published, in 3 her rie ll. Lis. 
HE FELLOW. MMONER. 
sae he Public Af = Holles-street. 


Thursday next, will be published, 
HE LIF E and CHARACTER of JOHN 
HOWE, M.A.; with a Critical Estimate of his Writings. 
By HENRY ROGERS. In 1 vol. 8vo. With a Portrait, and out- 
line oy ings of Great Torrington Church, Devon; and Antrim 
Castle, reland. 

** This volume will contain about twenty letters and other 
Pk. of Howe (now for the first time published) from the 
Baxter MSS.—the British Museum—and Libraries of Noblemen 
—also copious extracts from a very rare tract of Andrew Morven, 
in Somepe e of Howe against Gale, Danson, and others, not 
lished in any edition of Marvell’s Works. Together wit 
Appendix, containing some curious particulars respecting owes . 
family ; and smaller compositions of Howe, which have never 
yet appeared in any collection of his writings. 

William Ball, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row. 








New edition, in 1 vol. price 5s. bound in cloth, 
ALES IN ITALIAN, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES AND SCHOOLS 
Being Passatempi Morali; cosle scelta di Novelle e Storie 








i? The Tales selected are ‘from Addison, Dr. Johnson, Mac- 
kenzie, W. Nanton Irving, Berquin, 
Hailes, 168, Piccadilly ; LL ‘all Booksellers 


ONDON and WESTMINSTER REV IEW 
unit ped spades a the Management of the Editors of the 
LONDON |} 

‘The tester _ these two Reviews, one of them for many 
years the principal Philosophic Organ of the thorough Reform- 
ers—the other more recently established with the same object 
and addressed to the same class of readers—have considere 
that the purposes of both would be best promoted by the union 
of their strength. On the 3lst of March, therefore, will be pub- 

ishe 

THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

This Work will be under the sole management of the Editors 
of the Lonpon Review, who have already numbered among 
their contributors the most able of the early writers of Tue 

ESTMINSTER Review. Every feature in either work which 
has contributed to their usefulness, reputation, and success, will 
be retained. As the London and Westminster Review will be 
a bona fide continuation of both Works, by the union of which 
it is formed, the forthcoming number will be lettered No. V. of 
the London, and No. XLVIII. of the Westminster Review, 
price Six aw 

?-rinted for J. Macrone, 3, St. James’s-square. 








On Tuesday, March 29, will be published, post we with several 
illustrative Engravings, by D. Maclise, A.R.A, 
TOUR ROUND IRELAND, (through the 
Counties on the Sea-Coast) in the Autumn of 1835. Ina 
Series of Letters to his Family 
By JOHN — W, Esq. Author of * Excursions i in the North 
as Earope. and a * Visit to Iceland.” 
ohn Mu 


This day is published, in ny &vo. with Portraits, 
HE LIFE of JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.RS., 
late Bishop of Limerieh, Ardfert, : and a With a 
Selection irom his 
y the . vo ‘HALES FORSTER, B.T 
Formerly Debesle Chaplain to Bishop Jebb = 
of Ash-next-Sandwich, and one of the Six Preac 
Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury. 
Also, nez alg re ady, in 2 vols. 8vo. Second Edition of 
Thirty Years’ Correspondence between Bishop 
Jebb and “Alexander Knox, Esq. M.R.I.A. Edited by the Rev. 
Charles Forster. With h Translations of the Greek and Latin 
Passages, and an Index. 
ndon : James Duncan, 27, Paternoster-row. 


rray, Albemarie-strest. 





etual Curate 
ors in the 





Ina days, ad editio on, in 8vo. 12s. boards, 
Ss AYs. “TH HOUGHTS and REF LECTIONS, 
and ag oy be on various Subjec 
By the Rev. HENKY WooDw ‘ARD, A.M. 
Rector of Fethard, in the Diocese of Cashel. 

“ The name of the Reverend Author of this volume occurs fre- 
quently in Bishop Jebb’s Correspondence, and his Essays are 
well calculated to support the character thus given him.”’— 
Atheneum, 

London ; James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORKS, 
Just published by Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
(PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY.) 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
EYMOUR OF SUDLEY; 
Or, THE LAST OF THE FRANCESCANS, 
By HANNAH = BURDON. 


SPAIN REVISITED. 
By the Author of ‘A Year in Spain.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 


3. 
THE DEVOTED. 
By Lady CHARLOTTE BURY, 
Authoress of * Flirtation,’ &c. 3 vols. 








BEN B RA C E: 
THE Las’ y OF NELSON'S AGAMEMNONS, 
ptain CHAMIER, R.N, 
Author ot “The Life oe Sailor,’ &c. 3 vols, 


n° vols. 8vo. with 14 ¢ ° Illustrations, 
PARI'S AND THE PARISIANS 1» 1835, 
y FRANCES TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘ Diamonie Manners of the Americans,’ &c, 


6. 
Third Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo0. 


SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND POLITICAL, 
By HENRY L. _ Esq. M.P. 


Fourth Edition revise ~dand a ¥° ected, 
ENGLAND AND THE GLISH. 
By E. L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. m.! peti 8vo, 

ALSO, Vist au net. 


AV 
THE W =e b MAN’ S GRAVE, 
1ERRA Leone) x 
By FRANCIS EH. R ankiN’ Esa. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 


POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME, 
Original Anecdotes of the eat ‘distinguished Political and Lites 
rary Personages, Court Wits, and Soules of the latter 
part of the Reign of George III. and of the Regency. 

By Sir NATHANIEL WRAXALL, Bart. 3 vols. 8vo. 














THE ATHENAUM. 




















APPROPRIATE EASTER GIFT. 


THE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE AND MISSIONARY 
ANNUAL, 1836. 


Edited by the Rev. W. ELLIS. 
Small quarto, with 17 Engravings, elegantly bound in morocco, price 15s. 


“ Tue Rev. J. A. James. 

It is an interesting, and able, and valuable miscellany ; it contains many ‘well-written contributions both in prose and verse. 
The decorative part of the work is exceedingly well done ; the plates are beautifully executed.’ 
ARCHDEACON WRANGHAM. | y 
“It is atruly elegant and interesting production ; and must, | should hope, experience, as I am sure it very abundantly deserves, 
a very extensive circulation 
AMELIA OPIE. 
“Tt is a beautifully gotten-up work ; and having, at length, read it through, I can give an opinion of the merit of the contents, 
and I think them great. It will be a credit to readers of all 7 »s, if it becomes a popular annual.’ 
Tne Rev. F. Cre 

“It is, indeed, well got up, and rivals its wgetiiy ae for roaster fame, internally and externally ; while I hope it may 

not be altogether useless as a religious work 
Tue Rev. Tuomas Rarrves. 

“It is, indeed, a beautiful volume, and worthy, so far as I have yet been able t to judge by comparison, the highest place amongst 
the annuals of the coming year. The plates are exquisite, and quite equal to any, and, in my opinion, superior to most. in that 
class of publications; and thisis saying not a little in their praise. I can conceive of no present more suitable or acceptable to our 
young people of education and taste. . 

Tue Rev. J. M. CUNNINGHAM 

“The prints are, most of them, of such dear friends of my own, and are so capital, that they are quite a treasure to me. 

one must wish you success in so important an unde —y gz. 
in Rev. Georce C. Bo 

“ The subject of your Annual surely is an interesting one; and, I think, e ren to othe thoughtless, is capable of being made so.’ 

i LINTHUS Grecory, L. 

Some of the pieces are very elegant and tasteful, and the decorations beautiful. I cannot tell you how much the exquisitely 
characteristic and striking picture of Mr. Wilberforce delighted me. As I look atit, I can almost fancy I am again conversing 


with 
’ ’ 
FISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP BOOK, 1836. 
With Poetical Illustrations by L. E. L. 
Demy quarto, containing 36 highly-finished Engravings, handsomely bound, price One Guinea. 
“It is a luxury of the highest sort; something we can gaze on with interest when left alone, and make matter of pleasing and 

Profitable discourse when in company. This is ‘The Lady’s Own Book.’ ’"—Glasgow Argus. 

“4 fruly beautiful volume, well calculated to delight the mind of every person of genuine taste and refinement.”—Edinburgh 
Secession Magazine. 

*,* Numerous inquirers are respectfully informed that the early Volumes of Fisher's Dr: bwine-Room Scrap Book having been 
reprinted during the present month, complete Sets of the Work, from 1832 to 1836, may now be had 

Sets of the 5 Volumes, 5/.; separately, 21s 
Each Volume containing 36 Engravings in 4to. with Poetical Illustrations by L. E. L. 


FISHER’S JUVENILE SCRAP BOOK. 
By BERNARD BARTON. 
Forming a handsome Family Present and School Prize. Small 4to. 20 Engravings on Steel, handsomely bound, gilt edges, price 8s. 


“ This sweet and interesting volume does honour to the heart and talent of Bernard Barton. There is not a sentiment to which 
itis not good to accustom the youthial ear to listen ; there is not a moral inculcation which it is not beneticial to impress upon the 
Juvenile mind.” —Literary Gazett 

“ This is a sweet book for young 5 people, most richly ornamented, and written with no ordinary taste. We commend it much to 
"\— Evangelical Magazine. 


Every 








our young friends. 


In Three Volumes, handsomely bound, J. 3s. 


WESTMORLAND, CUMBERLAND, DURHAM, 
NORTHUMBERLAND, ILLUSTRATED ; 


Containing upwards of Two Hundred Views, drawn from Nature by THOMAS ALLOM, with Descriptions by T. ROSE. 


“ This work establishes the fact, that Britain can boast of scenery not to be surpassed in the world, though the fashion of the 
times may tempt the thoughtless to foreign lands in quest of beauteous landscape."’—Carlisle Journal 

“It impresses us with the notion that we renee never before seen any thing so truly cheap—c he: sap, we mean in the inviting 
sense of the term, and without reference to mere price, except as ¢ ompared with intrinsic value. We recommend the work to the 
attention of our readers, as one which it is almost a duty to patronize.""—Court Journal, 


This day is published, in quarto, tastefully bound, 10s. 


BUNYAN’S ‘PILGRIM’S PROGRESS’ ILLUSTRATED ; 


Ina Serice of Fourteen Ensravings, from Original Drawings by MELVILLE, Vignette Title by J. M. W. TURNER, Professor, R.A., 
and a Portrait by W. RBY. With a Life of Bunyan, by | AH CONDER, Esq. ; and Extracts from the W ork, and Descrip- 
tions of the Subjects Ln AD by BERNARD BARTO 


AND 








On the Ist of May, Messrs. FISHER & CO. wili publish, 


SCOTLAND AND SCOTT, No. 4, price 1s. ; 


Containing Two highiz-¢ -finished Engravings, and Two stunt ‘rnikshank’ s Comic Etchings. 
his No. will be charged 1s. 6d. to Non-subscribers. 





Part 2, containing Eight Engravings, price 2s. of 


THE COUNTIES OF CHESHIRE, DERBY, NOTTINGHAM, 
LEICESTER, LINCOLN, AND RUTLAND, ILLUSTRATED; 


Drawn from Nature, by THOMAS ALLOM. 


HEATH'S GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS, No. 24, price 1s. ; 


Containing Three Plates. 


FINDEN’S PORTRAIT AND LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF LORD BYRON’S LIFE AND WORKS, No. 4, price 1s. 6d.; 


Containing Three Plates ; with an Account of the Subject of each Engraving, by W. BROCKEDON, F.R.S. 


SCOTLAND AND SCOTT.—SECOND ISSUE 
This day are published, in quarto, Parts 1 and 2, price 2s. each, of LANDSCAPE-HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of 


SCOTLAND, AND THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


From Drawings by J. M. W. TURNER, Professor, R.A., ALLOM, BALMER, BENTLEY, C HISHOLM, HART, HARVEY, 
LANDSEER, LINNEL, MELVILLE, Mc. CLISE, RICHARDSON, ROBERTS, STANFIELD, &c. 
AND COMIC ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

A Part, containing Four highly-finished Engravin rs—Two of George Cruikshank ak z ig 
Letter-press, comprising Extracts from the } Novels, with Historical and ona a my thay my beer bd cis 
lished on the Ist of each alternate Month—Part III. on June 1st.—The whole to be completed in about 24 Parts, forming two or 
three handsome Table Volumes. ” 


nn pireedy published i is a very favourable specimen of art; the plates are executed with great fidelity, and with 





SIR JAMES ae, 


Just published, in 2 vols. price 32s. 
EMOIRS of the LIFE of the RIGHT HON. 
Eiited by his Son, ROBERT JAMES Mac SINT 
ited by his Son, Ss » 
é Eiiward Moxon, Dover-stre OSH, Bn, 





is day is published, price 
Ramways ‘and LOCOMOTIV E ENGINES, 


On the Means of Comparing the respective Ady antages of 


different Lines of Railways, and on the Use of Locomotive 





‘ngines. From the Fre nch of M. NAVIER, Ingén 
des Ponts et Chaussée: ane With a Yt 
By JOHN MACNEILL, Civil Engineer. F 


ae & Varty, a, Strand. 





is day is published, price 2s. 
EADINGS from DEAN SWIFT'S ‘TALE 


OF A TUB, with Variorum Notes, and a Suppl. . 
for the Use of the Nineteenth Century. ppiement; 


By QUINBUS FLESTRIN GRILDRIG. 
The Illustrations by Cruikshank. 
Roake & Varty, 31, Strand. 
ae ITAN U ee 
ist published, price 
Re ARKS p the MINIST ERTAL PLAN of 


a CENTRAL UNIVERSITY EXAMINING BOARD, 
Effingham Wilson, s8, Royal Exchange. 


NEW 





In small svo. we numerous Engravings om. Steel and Wood, 
d neatly bound, price 7s. 
OINS of the ROMANS relating. to BRITAIN, 
descri! “" and | Mestrated, 

I N YONGE AKERMAN, F.S.A. 
Guneaatied Member of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. 

see sham Wag, un 18, King”Wilia —Ovip. Fasr. 
ingham Wilson, 16, illiam-street, 
Bridge, Dealer in Books on Coins and Medals ae Fee asuten 


A NEW NOVEL. 
Mr. Coghland, Oe HEUTE Strand, has just published 
HE YOUTHFUL IMPOSTOR, 
A Novel. In 3 vols. 
Founded on the Adve entures of the F 
By GEORGE W. M. REYNOLDs. 
Price 1. Ls. 
This day is CILLU price 3s. 6d. the Second Part o! 
RAPHIC [ILLUS TRATIONS of the LIFE 
and TIMES of SAMUEL JOHNSON, L.L.D. Containing 
Six Portraits and other Plates, with Descriptions. 
Parts 3 and 4, completing the Work, will appear immediately. 
* Proofs, royal 4to. 5s India proofs, 7s. 
Z. ee Albemarle-street ; esi also o by C. T Tilt, Fleet-street. 





‘ortunate Youth. 








ELEGANT AND INTERESTING WORK IN FRENCH, 
This day is published, » price & e 9s. stds » beautifully bound in 
ured si 

E LANGAGE des FLEURS. Par MADAME 

CHARLOTTE DE LA TOUR, avec une Dictionnaire 

des Plantes Frangais-Anglais, et douze groupes de Fleurs, 
colons avec soin. 

This is the original work on which the very popular‘ Lan- 

sage of Flowers’ is founded. It is admirably adapted for a 

‘rench present. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 


waiewes OF THE BIBLE on ee Enema 
his day is published, the 24th I 
NDEN 8 LANDSCAPE ILLUST RATIONS 
= BIBLE, with Dese vigthons by the Rev. T. HART- 
WELL HORNE. The present Part, in addition to the usual 
ane nts, contains Title-pages, Indices, and a General Intro- 
uction. 
Subscribers are requested to make early application for any 
Parts necessary to complete their Sets. 
J. Murray, eae ; sold also by C. Tilt, Fleet-street. 








is day is published, price 8d. 
’ ,as MAGAZIN E of HEALTH, for Marcu. 

Conducted by a PRACTISING PHYSIC TA N. 

Contents :—On Diet and Regimen—On Consumption—Reviews 
of Dr. Southwood Smith's + —aanated of Health, and Combe’s 
Physiology—Anecdotes, &e. 

* It will be the object S the Conductors of this Work to 
eitel it meets ically useful; to avoid all quackery; and to fur- 
nish every variety of valuable information to the Family and 
the Invalid. 

Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 
Tak re int in imperial TCHES 6/. 6s. half-morocco, 
ABDI NG’S SKETCHES at HOME and 
OAD, Containing Fifty Plates, tinted in exact imi- 
tation # - Original Drawings. 
This magnificent Work will also be published in Parts, 
oul containing at least Four Plates, price 10s. 6d. 
tharles Tilt, Fleet-street ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Elementary Art; or, the Use of the Lead Pencil, 
Advocated and Explained, with Twenty-eight Drawings as 
Studies, folio, 2/. 2s. cloth. 


AMUSING —s Yay THE — HOLIDAYS. 
day is publishec 
EORGE CRUIK'S HAN YK’S COMIC 
ALPHABET. Containing Twenty-four Plates, Done 
up in boards, on a novel and ingenious plan. Price 2s. 6d. plain; 


4s. coloured. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Artist 
Illustrations of Time. 8s. plain; 12s. coloured. 


AMERICAN POETRY. 
In 1 32mo. bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; in silk, 4s. 6d. 

HE COLUMBIAN BARD; a Selection of 

American Poetry, with Biographical. Notices of the most 
popular Authors. 

e much admire the conciliating and temperate preface of 
this selection...... We hope the * Columbian Bard’ will find a 
welcome entrance into every circle of English society. It must 
increase our respect for the literary attaimments of our Trans- 
atlantic brethren.”"—Melropolitan Mag 














London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. ; ; and T. Shillito, York. 
GERMAN LITERATURE, 
ACHER’S LIST of FOREIGN PUB- 


¢ LICATIONS may now be had Gratis, upon applica- 

tion at No. 90, Bartholomew Close. It is printed on a Single 
Sheet, and can be forwarded by post to any pest of the Country- 
All orders for Modern Works published in pa! or Kussia, 
executed on - most liberal terms, and with the u' pracy 





London: FISHER, SON, & CO, ; CUMMING, Dublin; OLIPHANT, and MENZIES, Edinburgh. 


ticable dispatch. 
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THE ATHENZUM. 








Now Publishing, on alternate Months, post 8vo., with Portraits, price 6s. 


231 


THE MASTERPIECES or PROSE LITERATURE, 


FORMING A LIBRARY OF THE BEST WORKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS :— 


BACON—MILTON—SIR THOMAS MORE—SIR PHILIP SYDNEY—CLARENDON—LOCKE—DRYDEN—SWIFT—ADDISON—COWLEY—BOLINGBROKE— 


ALGERNON SYDNEY—HUME— 


CONYERS MIDDLETON—BURKE, AND OTHERS. 


GAith Breliminary Discourses and Notes, by J. A. St. Pobn, Esq. 
Vou. I—(Setecr Prose Works or Miiton,)—was published February 1st.—Vor. II. will appear April Ist. 


“It will bea foul disgrace upon the public if this undertaking be not eminently successful. Of “ This volume purports to be the first of a series, in the prosperity of which we shall feela strong 
all the * Libraries’ which have appeared, there has been no collection or selection of half the | interest; so much are we pleased with its object, ‘and gratifie ed by the excellent spirit in which it 


importance and worth which this will possess, if, as we see no reason to doubt, the contoeation commences. We do hope the series will prove successful. 


e masses of modern readers have 


shall correspond, in principle and execution, with the volume now before us. A set should be | neither money to purchase complete editions of bulky Classics, mer leisure to peruse them entire. 


ordered for every man, woman, and child, that the great master-s' 
exercise their mental power over the entire population. The Editor has taken much pains wit 

the orthography, arrangement, and illustration (by short notes) of the work selected tor this 
volume ; and his Preliminary Discourse is one of the best notices of Milton which has appeared.” 


—Monthly Keposiiory. 


»irits of the English people ma A man of attainments, who selects for them from * sealed books’ with judgment and impartiality, 
performs a most important and meritorious otlice,”. The work is got up with the neatness ani 
even elegance which distinguish the best of the se rial works.” —Tait's Magazine. 


London: Published for the Proprietor, by Hatchard & Son, Whittaker & Co., and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and 


Cumming, Dublin. 





On the 30th of March will be published, and to be continued on the 15th and 30th of every following 
Month, price 1s. 


CHURTON’S 
PORTRAIT AND LANDSCAPE GALLERY. 


EACH NUMBER CONTAINING 
TWO PORTRAITS OF THE ENGLISH FEMALE NOBILITY, 
AND 
4A LANDSCAPE VIEW OF A NOBLEMAN’S SEAT, 


ENGRAVED ON STEEL FROM PAINTINGS BY THE FOLLOWING 
EMINENT ARTISTS. 


SIR T. LAWRENCE, P.R.A. W. EGLEY. 
W. DANIELL, R.A. G. HAYTER. 
A, E. CHALON, R.A, J. HOLMES. 
W. BARCLAY. F. G. HURLESTONE. 
H. COLLEN. MISS E. KENDRICH. 


MRS. MEE. 
A. MORETON. WwW. ROSS. 
J. G. MIDDLETON. 
MRS. JAMES ROBERTSON. G. R. WARD. 
A. ROBERTSON.: 


J. OY 
G. STEW ART (the American). 


London: CHARLES TILT, 86, Fleet-street ; and sold by EDWARD CHURTON, Public Library, 26, Holles-street. 





NEW EDITIONS OF PROFESSOR LINDLEY'S BUTANICAL 
WORKS. 


NTRODUCTION to BOTANY. 
By JOHN LINDLEY, F.L.S., R.S »&e. 
Professor of Botany in the U niversity of oo &c. 
2nd edition, with corrections and considerable additions. 
1 large vol. 8vo. numerous Plates and Woodcuts, 18s. cloth. 


2. 
SYNOPSIS of the BRITISH FLORA, 
Arranged according to the Natural Orders. 
2nd edition, with eg ditions, corrections, and improve- 
nts. 12mo. ag 6d. boards. 


INTRODUCTION eee! the’ NATURAL SYSTEM of 


Or, a Systematic View of ‘ ab Vegetable Kingdom: 
Together with the Uses of the most important Species in Me- 
dicine, the Arts, * 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


A KEY to STRUCTURAL, PHYSIOLOGICAL, and 
SYSTEMATIC geass. 
8vo. a 


OUTLINE ¢ the FIRST PRINCIPLES of 
ORTICULTURE, 


" 2s. sewed. 


6. 
GUIDE to the ORCHARD and KITCHEN GARDEN; 
Or, an Account of the most valuable Fruit and Vegetables culti- 
vated in Great Britain: with Calendars of Work, &c. 
By G. Lindley, C.M.H.S. Edit ang A! cindiey, L. LD. F.R.S. 
large vol. 8vo. l6s. boards 
London: Longm an & Co. 


BOTANICAL WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Rees & Co. 
IR J. E. SMITH’S ENGLISH FLORA. 


a“ ol. V. Part 2, (Funct.) 
J. HOOKE ER, LiL. . F.L.S. &e. 
and acter ‘M. J. BERKELEY, F.L:S. &c. 8vo. 12s. 
This Volume completes Smith's English Flora, and forms a 
Second Volume of Dr. Hooker's British Flora, 
completing -% that work. 


THE BRITISH FLORA; 
Comprising 4 the FLOWERING PLANTS and the FERNS. 
J. HOOKER, L.L. =». &c. 3rd edit. 8vo. 12s. 


THE MOSSES and the a.’ of the CRYPTOGAMIA; 
Forming Vol. V. (Part I. 12s.) of Smith's English Flora, 
or Vol. II. of meoker' s British Flora. 





MUSCOLOGIA ” BRITANNICA. 
1 vol. 8vo. 31s. 6d. plain; 3/. 3°. coloured. 


SIR J. E. SMITH’S INTRODUCTION to etant. 
New edition, by W. J. HOOKER, L.L.D 
With ey yy of the Natural Se 
(Combining the object of his ‘Grammar’ with that of his 
Introduction’). Sve. 36 Plates, 16s. 


SIR J. E. SMITH’S COMPENDIUM of the BRITISH 
ing ay A 


12mo. 7s. 


Ditto ditto, in Latin, Sth edition, l2mo. 7s. 6d. 








n 4 large vols. 8vo. price 2/. 2s. boa: 
ISTORY PHILOSOPHIC. ALLY" ILLUS- 
TRATED, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 
brench Revolution. 
By GEORGE MILLER, D.D. M.R.1.A., » Sormesiy Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dubli 
“His work possesses a unity of subject, cea of propor- 
tions, and connexion of parts, that render it not merely the best 
modern history in our language, but the only one from which a 
student can obtain a systematic View of the progress of civiliza- 
tion.” —Foreign Quarterly, Jan. 1836. 
London : James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 
Messrs. Saunders & Otley have just published the following 
NEW WORKS. 
7 In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
HE NAVAL SERVICE. 
By Capt. GLASCOCK. 
“ A work which no seaman — be without.” —John Bull, 








SCHLEGEL’ bk! Le CTU RES. 


cee ON THE. P LOSOPHY « a4 HISTORY. 
FREDERICK VON SCHL 
= A work an ete with the soundest and — erudi- 
tion."’—Metropoliian. 
lit. 
2 vols, 8vo. with Maps, 
DEmMocRAC Y IN AMERICA, 
on, . By M. DE Tee QUEVILLE. 
e ve est Ww 
ae ry ork on America we ever met with.”’ 
IV. 
In2 vols. post 8vo. 
THE POETRY OF LIFE, 
y Miss STICKNEY, 
Author of Pictures of Priv ate Life.’ 
“ A series of elegant essays on various delightful subjects in 
nature, art, and the human — *—Spectate 


SIR Wiha G EL L’S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 
OME AND ITS VICINITY. 
WwW & a new and beautiful Map, made by the Author expressly 
for this Work. 
“To the complete sc holi ar and classical traveller, these 
volumes are indispensable .''—Spectator. 
vi. 
COMPANION TO THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


In 1 small  o—_- eles gantly pound. 
THE BOOK »>F WERS 
By Mrs e ALE. 
(With beautifully-cotoured Plates.) 


THE LANGUAGE. "OF FLOWERS. 
(Third edition.) 
Vil. 
MR. BULWER'S ESSAYS. 
2nd_ edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
THE U DEN 
Bythe Author of ‘ Eugene Aram,’ the ‘ Last Days of. Pom ii,’ &c. 
P * Great ~ i Leg - the ee that —y of Mr. Bulwer's 
ormer works, we know none that mark the creative thinker 
more than the present production.”"—Lis. Gaz. 








x | ol 
earl tn y, Pe s Dv iI 
[ 4RLISSS of VENTURE 
Y. P. inet Ad 
Author Ha Pesce 5 the “Way.” 


SECOND SERIES. OF THE OLD MEN'S TALES." 
In 3 vols. post &vo. 

TALES OF THE WOODS AND FIELDS. 
Being a Second Series of THE TWO OLD MEN'S TALES. 
It. 

MR. LANDOR’S NEW WORK. 


ior 3 post 8vo 
PERIC LES ND ASPASIA. 
By WALTER — LANDOR. 


TOUR OF A GERMAN’ “ARTIST IN ENGLAND. 
By M. PASSAVANT. 


Vv. 
RIENZI, THE LAST OF THE TRIBUNES. 
By the Author of ‘ Eugene Aram,’ ‘ The Student,’ &c. 


vi. 
JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
By the Author of * Peter Simple,’ ‘ Jacob Faithful,’ &c. 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


NEW WORK ON PHRENOLOGY. 
On Wednesday next, neat pocket size, illustrated with Plates, 
HRENOLOGY *SIMPLIF IED; being an 
Exposition of the Principles and Applications 0° Phrenolosy 
to the Practical Uses of Li intended asa Sequel to the * Cate 
chism of Phrenology,” of ¢uich ten thousand copies have now 
been given to the public. 
By a MEMBER of the EDINBURGH PHRENOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 





W. R. M‘Phun, Publisher, Glasgow; N. H. Cotes, 139, Cheap- 
side. London. 


PERIODICALS FOR APRIL, 
Published by E. Churton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street. 
1. 
AND 
BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 


T HE 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A PORTRAIT of LADY CUsT, e coeteve ~ by COCHRAN, from 
a Painting by V Kaley 
THREE COLOURED FIGU ites of FEMALE COSTUME. 





Reduced in price from 3s. 6d. to 
COURT 


MAGAZINE 


No. 14, price 3d., a." Part 3, price ls. of 
THE’ HOLY BIBLE, 
With Notes by the Rev. HOBART CAUNTER, B.D 

And One Hendred and Forty-four Engravings., from Paintings 

y R. WESTALL, = A. and J. MARTIN 


Is. oupatetion the Wo 
ILLUSTRAHONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
Containing EIGHT ENGRAVINGS from Drawings by 
R. WESTALL, R.A. ee MARTIN, Esq. 


6, price 1s., - be complete in 15, 
NCE F 


NE SELE’S “ROMA HISTORY. 
Embe! lished by 21 Engravi ne after Thomas Landseer. 


stot ne comple te in 12. 
JACQUE WONT 's "JOURNEY IN INDIA. 
WwW ith Four Illustrations engraved on Steel. 








‘HE FINEST HORIZONT. AL FLAT GOLD 
WATCHES, jewelled in four holes, double back to the 
cases, warranted to pe pioem correctly, at ten guineas each, in- 
cluding a gold briquet 
A. B. SAVORY. & SONS, Goldsmiths, 14, Cornhill, 
Opposite the Bank 


CTAVES of MARSALA.—This GOOD a 
GENUINE WINE, which has become so fashionable at 
the tables of all classes of society, may be had at the Gray's Inn 
Wine Establishment, of the highe st quality, in octaves or half 
uarter pipes, containing 11} gy bright and fit for imme- 
jate use, on a remittance of 6/. l0s.. cask and avery expense 
included. GEO, HENEKEY & Co. 
23, High Holborn, 
Note.—Quarter pipes, 12/. ; per doze n, 24s. 























NV ASDEU.—Crisp & Darron, 1 ‘and 81, Old 


Broad-street, would be glad to receive the orders of those 
gentlemen who intend purchasing this Wine in the Wood, to be 
enabled to execute them direct from the Quay, as they are daily 
expecting the arrival of a cargo of the first ‘quality. 66l. per 

10s. per hhd. ; 17/. per quarter cask ; or 28s. per doz. 
Tiesurs. Cc. & D. can neon recommend their Port, from 
to 60s. 2a & os. Sherry, 32s. to 50s. ; EK. 1. Madeira, 70¢. ; 

W. 1. Madeira, 60s., Marsala, 28s, ; ‘Tenerifle, 32s, 
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THE ATHEN AUM. 








On the 31st of March will be published, to be continued Monthly, price ONE SutLL1NG, the First Number of 


THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS 
THE PICKWICK CLUB; 


CONTAINING A FAITH 


FUL RECORD OF THE 


PERAMBULATIONS, PERILS, TRAVELS, ADVENTURES, AND SPORTING TRANSACTIONS OF 
THE CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


EDITED BY ‘ BOZ 


And each Montuty Part embellished with Four ItLustrations by Srymour. 


The Prcgewick C.iuB, so renowned in the annals of Huggin-lane, and so closely entwined 
with the thousand interesting associations connected with Lothbury and Cateaton-street, was 
founded in the year One Thousand Eight Hnndred and Twenty-two, by Samuel Pickwick—the 
great traveller—whose fondness for the useful arts prompted his celebrated journey to Birming- 
ham in the depth of winter ; and whose taste for the beauties of nature even led him to penetrate 
to the very borders of Wales in the height of summer. 

This remarkable man would appear to have infused a considerable portion of his restless and 
inquiring spirit into the breasts of other members of the Club, and to have awakened in their 
minds the same insatiable thirst for Travel which so eminently characterized hisown. The 
whole surface of Middlesex, a part of Surrey, a portion of Essex, and several square miles of 
Kent, were in their turns examined, and reported on. In a rapid steamer, they smoothly 
navigated the placid Thames; and in an open boat they fearlessly crossed the turbid Medway. 
High-roads and by-roads, towns and villages, public conveyances and their passengers, first-rate 
inns and road-side public houses, races, fairs, regattas, elections, meetings, market days—all the 
scenes that can possibly occur to enliven a country place, and at which different traits of cha- 
racter may be observed and recognized, were alike visited and beheld, by the ardent Pickwick 


The Pickwick Travels, the Pickwick Diary, the Pickwick Correspondence—in short, the 
whole of the Pickwick Papers, were carefully preserved, and duly registered by the secretary, 
from time to time, in the voluminous Transactions of the Pickwick Club. These transactions 
have been purchased from the patriotic secretary, at an immense expense, and placed in the 
hands of ‘ Boz,’ the author of * Sketches Illustrative of Every Day Life, and Every Day People’"— 
a gentleman whom the publishers consider highly qualified for the task of arranging these impor- 
tant documents, and placing them before the public in an attractive form. He is at present 
deeply immersed in his arduous labours, the first fruits of which will appear on the 31st March. 

Seymour has devoted himself, heart and graver, to the task of illustrating the beauties of Pick- 
wick. It was reserved to Gibbon to paint, in colours that will never fade, the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire—to Hume to chronicle the strife and turmoil of the two proud houses that 
divided England against herself—to Napier to pen, in burning words, the History of the War in 
the Peninsula—the deeds and actions of the gifted Pickwick yet remain for ‘ Boz’ and Seymour 
to hand down to posterity. 

From the present appearance of these important documents, and the probable extent of the 





and his enthusiatic followers. 


selections from them, it is presumed that the series will be completed in about twenty numbers. 








CHEAP AND ENTERTAINING PERIODICAL. 


On the 31st of March will be published, price ONE SHtLtte, to be continued Monthly, containing 56 pages of letter-press Octavo, and 
Two Illustrations, No. I. of the 


LIBRARY of FICTION, or FAMILY STORY-TELLER, 


CONSISTING OF 
TALES; ESSAYS, anp SKETCHES or CHARACTER, ORIGINAL anp SELECTED. 


Contents: The Tuggs’s at Ramsgate, by ‘ Boz’ (original) —The Castle of Cleves, or the Witness Hand, translated for this work from the German of Castelli— 


Mr. Firedrake Fidget—A ale (original)—The 


Last Words of Charles Edwards, Esq.—Ginevra, 





One volume, small 8vo. elegantly bound, gilt leaves, price 6s. ; 
or in silk, 7s. 


A GARLAND OF LOVE, 
WREATHED OF CHOICE FLOWERS, 
GATHERED IN THE FIELD OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


gilt edges, price 12s. 


THE A 


ING, DRA 
printed in Sepia by Baxter. 


minnesingers themselves. ‘The book is its own commendation. 
It is a sort of lover's commonplace-book, in which the most 
elevated imagination awe, 
find itself reflected." —Aé 

“ A choice selection of amatory verses from the English poets, Illustrative 
beginning with Wyatt and Surrey, and ending with Wordsworth 
and Moore, and quaintly entitled ‘A Garland of Love,’ will 
make a pretty present from a lover to his mistress : for the poems 
are free from the voluptuousness which too frequently charac- 
terizes these passionate effusions; the sentiment is pure and 
refined, and its tone exalted. The frontispiece—a pair of lovers, 
designed by Harvey—is a beautiful specimen of Baxter's printing 
in sepia, from w blocks.”’—Spectator. 


THE JUVENI 


— TEACHER OF TE 
One volume, royal 16mo. neatly bound, price’Ss. 6d. 
art, is truly what it professes to 


IN A SERIES OF PROGRESSIVE LESSONS, 
would be impossible, even for a 


Showing the most approved Methods of beginning and ending | out deriving the wished-for instruction. It is admirably calcu- 
lated to render the early practice of the piano easy and attrac- | One volume, 12mo. neatly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 4s. 


the Game, together with various Situations and Checkmates. 
By WILLIAM LEWIS, 
AUTHOR OF SEVERAL WORKS ON THE GAME. 
With TWENTY-FOUR DIAGRAMS PRINTED in COLOURS. 


tive.”"—Morning Post, 


A SUMME 


“A neat and prettily got up work. Mr. Lewis has already | THROUGH BELGIUM, UP THE RHINE, AND TO THE 
LAKES OF SWITZERLAND; 

book of rudiments. His observations on the different openings, ALSO 

TO CHAMOUNI, AND OVER THE COL-DE-BALME TO 
ee, : MARTIGNY, &c. 

We recommend this work, because it is handsome, portable, | With a Table of Routes, Distances, Course of Exch Fares 
by Diligences, Boats, &c. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, STRAND. 


produced several works of merit on Chess ; but he has contributed 
nothing more valuable in reality than the present unpretending 


and on various points of nicety, are distinguished by great clear- 
ness."’—Spectator. 





and scientifically good.""—Metropolitan Magazine. 


One volume, foolscap, handsomely bound in embossed cloth, 


oR, 
YOUNG LADIES’ INSTRUCTOR IN ORNAMENTAL PAINT- 


CONSISTING OF LESSONS IN 
Wi beautiful F: ispiece, sign ARVEY, GRECIAN PAINTING, JAPAN PAINTING, ORIENTAL 
ith a beautiful Frontispiece, from a Design by Harvey TINTING, MEZZOTINTING, TRANSFERRING, 
INLAYING, 

‘A charming collection of love verses, gathered from the AND 

English poets, who understood more about the matter than the MANUFACTURING ARTICLES FOR FANCY FAIRS, &c. 
By B. F. GANDEE, Teacher. 

like the deer in the water,’ and | Embellished witha beautiful Frontispiece and Title-page, printed 

fe in Oil Colours by BAx TER, and Seventeen other 





In one volume, square 16mo. neatly bound, price 3s. 6d. 


oR 
A MIRROR OF MUSIC 
By ANN RODWELL, 


Illustrated by upwards of One Hundred Musical Diagrams, and 
embellished with Engravings printed in Colours. 


“This instructive little work, which is illustrated with nu- 
CHESS FOR BE GINNER s, merous engravings and diagrams, explanatory Of its interesting 


Minds, constructed with such simplicity and clearness, that it 





Price 5s. 6d. cloth boards, 


Square lémo. neatly bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
CAROLINE; 
oR, 
THE PLEASURES OF A BIRTHDAY. 
By M. M. RODWELL. 
Illustrated by Six Engravings on Wood. 


3 or in morocco, 16s. 


RTisT; 


WING, &c. 





Square 16mo. neatly bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


THE SPOILED CHILD RECLAIMED. 
By M. M. RODWELL. 
Illustrated by Six Engravings on Wood. 


“ Two very excellent little school story books in dialogue, em- 
bellished with tasteful engravings. The latter is a tale devoted 
to the illustration of the advantages of good instruction ; andthe 
former volume is alittle birthday conversazione, into which pretty 
stories are introduced. Miss Rodwell, who, we believe, is her- 
self a teacher, has produced two works that may be consigned 
to the young with advantage."’—Aélas, 


Engravings. 


LE PIANIST; 
FOR INFANT MINDS. oe 
Square 16mo. neatly bound, price 2s. 6d. 
POETRY FOR CHILDREN, 
SELECTED BY THE LATE WM. BURDON. 

A NEW EDITION. 

Embellished with Four Engravings printed in Colours. 


1E PIANOFORTR, 


be, a Mirror of Music for Infant 


very young child, to read with- 








FLEURS DE POESIE MODERNE; 
CONTAINING 
THE BEAUTIES OF 
A, DE LAMARTINE, VICTOR HUGO, DE BERANGER, 
C. DELAVIGNE. 

“ A selection made in the epics of the day. Instead ofa col- 
lection from other and old collections, the compiler has chosen 
the best of modern French writers, and presented us with the 
very best of their thoughts. The volume is about the size of a 
hand pocket-book, and it is got up as beautifully as one of 
the Annuals.”’—Spectator. 


R’S TOUR 

















London: James Houmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published et, ie the ATHE 
urgh ; for IRELAND, W. 


Newsvenders.—Agents: fey Scor.anp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edin’ 








NEUM OFFICE, No.2, Catherine-strect, Strand, by J. Francis i and sold by all Booksellers and 
F, Wakeman, Dvblin; for the ConTINENT, M. Baudry, 9, Rue du Coq, near the Louvre, Paris. 















